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[‘‘ IF ONLY YOU WOULD LET ME TRY TO HELP YOU,"’ ADAM PLEADED. 


EILEEN’S ROMANCE. 


——= 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ava Gotpsurra left Vivian Court with a 
Strange sense of disappointment, which he 
could hardly have explained to anyone. The 
Wealthy banker had a heart as warm as and 
Sensitive as though he had not been for the 
last ten or fifteen years a man cf the world, 
With no one to question his will, and the power 
ok eae atitying every taste for luxury and 

re, 


Those who knew him best—not his hosts of 
acquaintances, but the few admitted to his real 
cute tan ee declared that Adam Gold- 

the kindest heart, the widest 
generosity they ever met. 
women declared no tale of sorrow ever 
wed to move him, and that his parse was 
pre ready to open at the appeal of the 


Men called him a “right down fellow,” 
and year by year the question ok geet with 
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more astonishment, why in the world did he 
not marry ? 

Never man more free to make his own 
choice since he had no relations to consult, 
His wealth was so great that the most ambi- 
tious father would have been content to give 
him his daughter; while his moral character, 
his known worth, would have satisfied the most 
anxious of mothers. 

If he had been called on to anewer the ques- 
tion himself—if fate had forced him to give a 
serious explanation of his conduct—society 
would have been electrified, for the truth would 
have been somewhat on this wise—he believed 
marriage by far the happiest state, and he 
fully hoped some day to enter on it. 

He had only been deterred hitherto, because 
he had never yet met a girl he deemed capable 
of the sacrifice his wife must make. 

Most people would have set him down as a 
madman had they heard this statement, which, 
nevertheless, was the true reason of his 
celibacy, 

He had never forgotten the last day of his 
father’s life—the father who had seem to live 





‘oan'r YOU TRUST ME?’’] 


only for his boy, and who had died when 
Adam wasa lad of twenty-four, not so much 
of old age as a broken heart, whose wounds his 
riches were powerless to heal. 

‘‘ Never let this story pass your lips, 
Adam,” had been the dying charge. “ Until 
you see the woman you wish to make your 
wife, then in jastice to her it must be told. If 
she loves you, my boy, as I loved your mother, 
never fear it will change her feelings.” 

But to Adam Goldsmith's sensitive nature 
the blow was a terrible one. To him it seemed 
that the revelation he was bound to make 
before he married must make any woman 
refuse to be his wife. 

He never thought of hiding the secret that 
had been kept so well. His promise to his 
father, and his own sense of honour, alike for- 
bade the bad idea; but for years it seemed to 
him easier to remain a bachelor all his life 
than to impart to another the cloud which 
hung over him. 

Then he fell in with the Vivians, and felt for 
the gentle Countess almost a son’s affection 
He had known very few women intimately, 
and those mostly German matrone, 
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ay Vivian was @ revalatiow to hig, his 

tinagbigtor her ® pew ere in His life. 
smiled, and toldbisavite slte bad 

made a conquest of the heart deemed impreg- 
nable. She only shook her head; and-:peidy 
Adam Goldsmith reminded her of her favour- 
ite sister, who had died when she herself was 
a mere child. 

The Earl declared it was fancy. Adam 
Gol@emiih«was agood fellow, but remarkably 
plain. The idea of his resembling Lady Helen 
Percy, who had been the belle of two London 
seasons, was absurd. 

Still, as he worshipped his wife, he did not 
interfere with her protégé. Indeed, he liked 
the young banker, and grew in time very fond 
of him, so that Mr Goldsmith was at all times 
welcomed at the Vivians’ town house as well 
as at the Court, and so it cumpabont - he 
saw & great deal of the Harl's only. 

May was a slip of a girl, much ooo 
with German verbs, when he first > 
acquaintance, 

Three years later she was preséwélid at Goat: 
and fairly launchedin the nae 


> 





season, and Adam learned his,sec 

loved her, He hid his feelin 

ing their gratification as simp 
Lord Vivian was,one of the me 














2 Te said aid Fai May “a6 
intended de 
= trent you, Mr. Goldsmith, that yon 
ie us so hurriedly?” 

him, for -seme 


years. erste b dese goer ‘said was her special 
friend, but she,neyer..cuspected, his love for 
her. Had she done so, she could not have _be- 
haved to him as she did, with as much frank 

uncenseiousness as though he he ‘had been her: 
elder brother. 


The two were alone in the musio-room; -He }- 


was “ss i by She early train the next morn- 
ing. away some songs she 
had Pham! 


“ You hay not offé@led me. in the least,” 
ae le aaickly, ‘bat Il think. it is better: 








London. His daughter was-a beauty, / 

heiress. 
Even had Adam — 

world deemed hia-i 


he o sboul 
insuperd@lesbs 
by m 

It 
smith was 
Delaval, bu: 
him telling her. so-- Atter-ber 
ness to him,-could he 
to persuade their to marry” 
his miserable secret? Bat there must =) 
be wemen in the world té whom his wealth, 
his affection, his protection and companion- 
ship, would atone for that one-blot. 

It seemed to him, when he was introduced 
to Maude Desmond, he had at last found the 
woman for his wife. 

He did not love her as he loved May, but he 
thought her “a dear little thing,” thoroughly 
takenin by her infantile appearance, by her 
pretty speeches, He regarded her-as an inno- 
cent, guileless:child, burdened by an extrava- 
gant father; anda hoyden sister. 

It was a revelation to him when he met 
Lord Desmond; and recognised in him~ the 
hero/of the forged cheque at Hamburg; but 
that would not have changed his views, 

It was when Maude Jooked into his-face and 
told -binnshe did not believe in marriages that 
involved sacrifices that he putaside his plans: 

That same evening he saw BHileen, and 
knew how cruelly untroe wae the .deseription 
Maude had given of her‘Jittle sister, 

Possessed:of a good memory, now: that ‘he 
knew the Desmonds for the saniesdamily) he 
bad met at Hambarg; itwas.easy for ini: to 
piece out their, history 

Eileen!'s Seunubbeo. ‘the sweet, girl-waite he-so 
well remembered strack him at ones, Mande 
mustbe the elder girl, taken. poesession: om 
her own mother's ‘family. in whichi case 
must be fair on the road to thizty, instead of 
the gitl of eighteen he had fancied her: 

Like ialb teuthful.mem he detested: deceit; 
and his, fectings for Migs Desmond iquickly 
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- —= horror than ‘old youn Tbs 
Uiberares EN Wek I have reache the age 
én oné should retire gracefully from i 
ranks of ‘demoieelles,’ and take to poke 


bonnets, tracts, pug dog 
reations of 


8 a. Mead other 
rec IT wish you 
would let me know?” 

“T think you absurd. * 

Pose bat then you have-co-mrek: sense 
pre y is “oat if eT get very old I shall 
aa ke Mrs. Venn, Lord Desmond’s lodge. 

per. She has fingers like claws and a skin 
ae withered as parchment ; in fact, if she had 
lived i sin ol olden times she must have been burnt 


are in any danger.” 
“surprised -as he drove to 
eon ween Vivien's 
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Mok ! Mr Go 
— friendly ever to want™ 
else?” 

" “IT think your cousin is-a sterling* good 
Zz. rou might do worse than take pity 
on him.’ 

May outed. 

‘*‘T am quite sure he will, never,ask me to 
Teo let. you.into # little secret, Mr. Goldsmith, 
I believe poor Basil ss hows is hopel y in dove with 
that pretty. Eileen.Desmond, You. know -he. 
saved her life. at Boulogne,.so.it would be 
yery, naturad.”’ 

“s — sure you would es ns nape P 

“You are nearly as. Lannea & 
ment as mother 3 about you" sai Sa 
wickedly. ‘I suppose I onght to 
to you, but you know you proc it 2 ae 

“T have known you yyy 
Adam,.in an injared ane. Barely 
some interesé in 19m future?” 

“But why need you connect that fature 
i ly with a wedding-ring? ore 
and mother are not 
rid of their only child, and Tam 
at home, so you see-you need’ not feel’ 
anxions about me. | pea it 1 bovome an old 
maid-I shall warvies ites 

* You will never do that.” ; 

‘‘ Tdon't knows: ‘I am neasly: three. 





changed to repugnanse and contempt. 
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m did, he 
‘confided to his 
4 several papers. 
he took ap was & letter addressed to 


« Sm,—I am alone widow woman, without s 
creature near me I can trust. When my hus- 
band ‘died I made a will, but his family were £0 
angry at my enjoying all his wealth—they 
might do Thest <to it—though I 
hardly see how that coul efit them. | 
have often heard of you, and I know you are 
kind-hearted and just. I have made a new 
will, and named, you.as.the,gole executor. 
You are s0 rich, you wilt’ warely spare the time 
if may take you 0 my.afiairs ; and 
itis not for my sake I 
child to,.whem. I have ileft my. money. ~ 
will not have to wait {for it long, ince 1 


turnedieighty. Sir, I/kno pe 
‘knew your. ates coe I have 


you think, 
met youn mother, the sw "ro “4 













1.| oned ever:aaw. Mr, Go 
‘true story of your father's li fe, 


lost your mother. 
nowy $00, the secret you smi to 
L you seeks to marry, t 
ventore.to. give you Lg wont 0 
we not seek to.cwed 
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ature were marked by a black line it 
It ever a's. Be good to her if she crosses 
your path, for she will sorely. need a. friend, 
and she-basa.claim.on you no one,in this 
world knows.of except myself. I shall. keep 
your secret,and you.will. grant my prayer. 
Yours traly,— 
‘“‘ Martna: Venus, widow of Joseph 
Venn, sometime of Hamburg.” 


he three other papers. were each done up 
saeauiais and sealed.; One was endorsed, ‘The 
last Will and "Testament of; Martha Venn.” 
Another, ‘‘ For. my, heiress ;" while the last 
pore @ longer inscription—‘ For. Mr. Adam 
Goldsmith, to be read at. my, death, or. when 
I request him to do so.” 

The banker. locked all the papers carefally 
in his desk, and.then sat for some time musing 
by the fire.. om 

“Js the woman: a magician to guess: m. 
secrets ?. Nay, what afool Iam to au 
things! but it. does seem..oncanny. Poor 
Eileen Desmond! That ‘part of the letter I 
can understand—‘ she bas a claim .on vyou.’ 
That means menor it i reine F her mother 
suffered as . did. .» Lram 
enough to help the poor ohild it Babee 
a friend, but how. canthis: Mrs. Venn have 
learned the reat? . I understood. my father, 
expressly he had confided.in no; living crea, 
ture, not even his lawyers. .Ha!”! as a, ¢erri- 
ble suspicion crossed. his. mind; ‘} can she be 
that woman ?...I8 it possibleahe has _purvived: 
both her victims ? 

He put one hand.acresa;his:head as though 
to still-its pain, amd ithen. continu 


ed. his«mus- 
inga uncopseie bi S 
“My father: would hawexbeen; ninaty) this: 
very year had-he been spared. ‘Mzs.Venn ex-' 
preasly says she is-turned eighty. I; soundsi 
as 9 ain ib a a pa we 
anguish of .the thoughé,. ‘‘And iget,. w 
right have 7 to be hard on her? My father 
told me with his Jas$.breath .he: blamad: him- 
self for his-own ‘neglect -in taking :thinge -for 
granted ; but then she calls herself: Mre. Venn, 
and affects an interest in Eileen Desmond: 
It is a bewildering-lester.” 

But the next: morning.|he remembered his 
servant, amvold :tacitarn Englishman, who 
combined the offices of valet’ and major 
domo of ‘thehandsome suite of chambers, 
had been with him Jong enough to .1omember 
his Hamburg:sejourn, and mightthrow seme 
light upon Mrs. Venn’s history. 

“ he asked,-as the factotam was 
deftly cutting his master’s newspaper, while: 
Mr. Goldsmith poured out hia coffee. ‘Do 
you remember anything of a Mrs. Venn? She 
has written 10 say she knew me at Hambarg:” 

Andrew: was equal to the emergency. 

“Surely Ido, Mr. Adam; the history was 
too strange to be forgotten. J Venn, 
the merchant, had kept single till he bad 
turned sixty, and all his relations—a needy 
crew—were furious when he married. I never 
heard the la@y’s name; ‘but some said he-had 
known her a’ & boy: She was asold as him, 
or older, and g to look at, .The Venns 
declared she was an evil-minded; scheming 
creature ; but she was good to the’old man the 
ead fived, and he‘ left her all ‘he: 


“ And the relations ‘interfered ?”’ 
« , to the will, .but they 
Se nero tis 

. yi s ‘ ngs. ‘ 

well, thas wih Sond Mig Desmond Awife, to. 
we metat Vivien iged i eam, 
ag they said, dying,. 
i, Youn sent. eg & lot Sf shines: thang f 
on't believe a creature knew where they.came. 
from. Mie. Venn had just a craze after y, ' 


Mrs. Desmond, thongh I don't belie 
vc ea et 
Che jon .came.to Mr. Gold 
Psget n+ rumours: afloat.at, the: 
to hie witee hte nis Coin eine 
» Co i ible t 
the was Mrs. Nenn's,child? . The idea seemed 


\only it is one of those a 
toxbe.’’ 
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feasible. That would explain to him every line 
of her.letter, 

“ She lefts. Hamburg after her husband’s 
death, I suppose, Andrew ?” 

ss She did; sir; she-wasn’t.there over a 
yearinell, I mind well the commotion in the 
Venn.family when-the:news of the marriage 
eame,’’ 

“I must have heard of it, butiit-has quite 
slipped my memory,” 

‘* You wouldn't be likely to heed gossip; sir; 
a4 that time. The master hadn't been a week 
a: when.old: Venn brought home his 

6,’ 


Andrew retreated, .and Adam Goldsmith 
pushed aside his untasted breakfast. 

‘* Well, it seems. clear enough; she must’be 
the woman who! caused us all such griévous 
wrong. I know my fasher:believed cher:dead, 
and she has- actually outlived him)nearly 
twenty years. Poor soul, she.must-have-had 
sorrowienoughin herdong:life:! No need. for 
me to bring..more on her by refusing to besher 
exceutor., I don’t suppose she:has much ‘to: 
leave, but it will make a slender provision for 
that pretty, child, She need. not have asked 
me. to be kind to her if our. paths crossed, for: 
I pitied’ her fromthe first.. I wondér-how 
much the legacy will represent ?.\I.hope!it 
wilkbe enough to-¢make lisele Eileonmindepen- 
dent of, her sister. ..Of course I have ameniy 
the: heiress -is: Eileen. Desmond,. but. at least: 
everything, points.te that. Mr. Venn passed: 
for a rich man, but his widow must-have spent: 
something inall these years. Still, if there 


be. only four thommand.ponnds it -will.savethe:| left 
child, from 2 


Mr, Goldsmith went to Germany that very 
week; and: was/iabsent: more than) a)month. 
When.he retnrned.toClarges-street.Lord:ande 
Lady Vivianiwer@in town, and Nevember had 
fairly set in.., 

‘+ We: shall be -here till. the: week before 
Christmas,’?,seid she: Countess, ‘then we go: 
home. You had better make up your :mind.to: 
will be among.ourguests, but I suppose you: 
do nofwarry,your; aversion to matrimenyso' 
faxias +0, object to meet.a bride.” 

‘* Lowillimest Mrs. Alan. Erneseliff «with 
pleasure. I, remember I used -to think Miss 
Courtenay charming.’’ 

‘“ Well, she has -@ younger: sister just as 
charming, but youineed not fear an attack on 
your heart. My siater-in-law’s daughters, are: 
not wilfal girls like mine. Lucy and Alan 
began their courtship at teniand ‘fifteen, which 
sounds early enough, but report has .it that 
Doliy won-her future: husband at the mature: 
age of five. Not seme bra engaged .as yet, 

airs.thatare certain 


‘Se it. ia only,sind to warn me." 

“ Not that yon need: warning. I think you 
and May hawe both made up your minds to 
vex. me,”’ 


‘‘L am-eure J have-not,;and I always think«' 


of Lady May as a perfect daughter.’’ 
The Countess shook her head, 


‘“Luoy and Dally aveperféct daughters. I | 
am net ae axabitions, but it must: 


be: charming: to:kavecgirls who fall in love 
with jast the men one would Jike them:to.” 

* Depend uponiit,’’! said: Goldsmith, kindly, 
“\ Lady Gonstanee Oourtenay has-her troubles. 
Perhaps her-sons are: not:s0 dutiful as their 


‘| May.is, coming ‘home in: December,” re- 
sumed the GConntess. ‘Basil is: to:bring her 
when he rejoimachigoregiment. Who. do you 
think. has been staying quite near my sister? 
That dear little Maude Desmond I am so fond: 
of.” 

Adam quite understood what wascexpected 
of: him. 

‘* I hope she is well.” 

‘* She has -won all, bearts;down there. I 
ageare you that girlowould make a perfect 
wife, and one or two people seem to think so.” 

“Then 


| sisters.” 


will have chance of being | 


yowinvite me. I will act as best man with the 
greatest pleasure,” 

But: the Countess -foundher plans upset. 
November was not over-when she got a hur- 
ried telegram from her daughter. 

“I return to-day, .and Dorothy with'me. 
Come to meet us at Waterloo at six, and mind 
you seem delighted to see Dolly. She wants 
petting.” 

Surely never was such: a: confidential, pér- 

ing message flashed across the wires! 1 
ound Lord Vivian unable to stir from gout, 
and his wife too anxious to leave him long 
enough to:drive to;Waterloo and back. She 
sent off.a servant for Adam Goldsmith. 

‘Of course I wili meet Lady May and her 
cousin with pleasure,” said Adam, readily. 
‘I'm afraidI can’t undertake the pettiug,”’ 
for the Countess had ‘shown him the telegram, 
‘¢- but I: can doo my best.to convince Mies 
Courtenay yourare delighted:to welcome her.” 

Lady Vivian-sighed. 

‘*T anvafraid there is something wrong. My 
sister-indaw-is:rather ceremoniaus, I am 
certain she would ‘never: let one of her: girls 
come’ to :me *uninyvited :without.some urgent 
reason!" 

‘‘ One, of her: model: daughters,” corrected 
,Adam, gravely. ‘ iLady:May has. 
been very pressing ‘in: her entreaties for ther 
cousin’s visit.”’ 

‘‘Lam-suredvwilldo my:best to: make the 
dear child happy ; but;Mr. Goldsmith; London 
is empty, and terribly dull; besides, I’am a 
prisoner-to the-house, forthe Earh bates to be 
“* Don't: besanxious,” said Adam; as simply 
\a8 though he: had been: her:own son. “Iam 
quite surecLady May:can amuse: her cousin ; 
‘and now, if I am really ‘to‘be at Waterloowin 
time, I must be.off."’ 

| It was a general remark that, considering his 

wealth, Mr.Goldsmith had very unostentatious 
aarlencoald have afforded 

e: ve any extravagance 
in:the- way: of:equipages; but contented him- 
self with a«cab. of: most unpretentious style, 
thongh'the horse that drew it-wasthe-admira- 
tion of all:thecmasculine world, A: pair of 
ae horses completed his possessions:in-that 

ine. 

He always declared the cab .was:ample 
accommodation for himself, and that:when he 
had guests it was-easy to hire, 

Lady’ Vivian’s own brougham- was waiting: 
now totake him tothe station. ‘'The:Countess 
was so used to rely upon:her :friend that<she 
had ordered it even beforeshe sent: her message 
to him. 

Mr. Goldemith drove rapidly to Waterloo, 
and, perhaps, it ‘was rather: strange that “he 
should think of the'‘last morning he sat behind 
Lady. Vivian’s horses, and the stramge applica. 
tion that had been made to him. 

Mrs. Venn’s papers had been carefally. 
locked up, and Adanz tried to forget:shey were 
in his possession ; but he.could: not but reflect, 

i as be drove to the station; that fate seemed 
| determined.to-improve his’ sequaintance: with 
the Desmonds. 

He world naturally seea great deal of Lady 
May and Miss Courtenay, whom-he under- 
stood had been. in’ daily: intercourse: with 
Maude Desmond ; and if Lady Vivianwrepeated 
| her invitation, it seemed likely he would 
his Christmas at the Court, within‘a : vot 
‘aes strange th 4, without 

¢ was passing e@ ‘that, wi any 
desire of his own, circumstances seemed: to 
work together to throwhim in Mrs. Venn’s 
= we porter obsequiouel 

Only: juetvin time; as.a ro y 
|| told him when: he alighted. The train from 
|, Little Westerton was due already; and would 
be in in ines anne schaite 

Adam ed quickly the. « platfotm 
pointed out, followed by the footman, whoi was 
| tovreeeivethis: young lady's laggave,/and return’ 
| with itdin aoab. 

Mr, Goldsmith had told Lady Vivian her 








yon 
kind,” said Adam, gravely, ‘by: insisting on | daughter's telegram need not alarm her; but 


having the, wedding at Vivian Court. Mind 


| in the brief moments he had to wait he 
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reflected that this sudden return was utterly 
unlike May. 

Erratic in tastes, and often expressing the 
most unusual opinions, May had yet @ 
wonderfal consideration for cther people. To 
appear at home a fall month before she was 
expected—to bring a cousin with her with- 
out even consulting her mother—was not in the 
least like May. 

He had begun to feel her ladyship’s anxiety 
infectious, when the train steamed slowly into 
the station. 

It was very long, having received additions 
at more than one janction ; but the first thing 
he saw was May Delaval's face leaning out of 
the carriage window, and eagerly watching the 
people waiting on the platform, as though 
looking for her mother. 

“JT am sorry to say Lady Vivian is not 
here,” said Adam, going up to the door ; “ she 
hag sent me to briag you home, and to tell 
Miss Courtenay nothing but the Earl’s having 
a bad attack of gout should have kept her 
from coming in person to welcome her niece.” 

May's face grew so grave that he added,— 

*‘Indeed you need not be anxious. Lord 
Vivian is no worse than I have often seen him, 
but you know when he is ili he oan never bear 
your mother out of his sight.” 

“T know; have you the carriage here ? ” 

“Yes. Whereis Miss Courtenay?” for May 
was standing so as to hide everyone else in 
the compartment. ‘And is not your maid 
with you?” 

“T have left my maid in Blankshire. Mr, 
Goldgmith, shall you be very much shocked 
at what I have done? I have ran away!" 

Adam stared at her in blank amazement. 
A porter came up and opened the door. May 
sprang out, and said to ber friend,— 

You had better take Dolly to the carriage ; 
—_ ob ! Mr. Goldsmith, be very careful of 


He leaped on to the step and looked in. At 
the other end of the seat, half propped up by 
pillows, reclined a tiny, childish figure with 
large dreamy, grey eyes, which, in spite of the 
difference in the colonr, reminded him of Basil 
Ogartenay’s. Tne face was pale and thin, anda 
kitd of nameless terror was stamped on'it. She 
put one of her little thin hands out in greeting; 
and Atam Goldsmith took it as reverently as 
though she hac been a queen. 

‘‘1am afraid you have been ill?” he said, 
gently. ‘‘I um a very old friend of your 
cougin s, Miss Courtenay, and I hope you will 
let me welcome you to London.” 

The child smiled wistfally and appealed to 


ay. 
‘You are sure it is safe,” she whispered ; 
‘he does not come from her." 

May bent over ber tenderly. 

** My darlioy, ivie perfectly safe, Mr. Gold- 
smith is trae us steel, and she is a hundred 
miles away;" then turning to the banker, 
‘‘@ie is terrthly weak, poor child; I don’t 

jeve she can walk a yard.”’ 

Adam settled that by taking up the little 
lady and osrryicg her in his arms to the 
waiting broughum, With the privilege of 
wealth May lefs the luggage to the footman, 
and followed ber cousin. 

* May I come with you?” asked the banker, 
diffidentiy. “Tne Conntess invited me to 
diauer, bat perhaps. us Miss Courtenay is so 
aawell. you nad rather be alone.” 

‘* Please come,” answered May, frankly. 
“tT have a great desl to say to you,” and the 
invalid’s sofs, grey eyes seemed to endorse 
the invitation, so he came, 

Tell them to drive slowly,” commanded 
Lady May. ‘I meswnt to have told mother 
everything going home, but as she is not here 
and father 1 ili perhaps I had better tell you 
instead.” Look at Dolly!” 

Adam expostolated, 

* You forge Miss Courtenay is a stranger to 
meé,”’ he sai? geatty. ‘*{ can see she seems 
very much «ut of health, but I am sure she 
would not like me to accept your invitation, 
and try to jn-ge her symptoms by her face.”’ 

“A month ago she was as well as I am,” 





cried May; ‘‘now weren't you, Dolly? And 
now she can hardly walk across the room, and 
seems frightened at every strange face. My 
uncle and aunt declared there was nothing 
the matter with her but fancy. No one would 
believe me but Basil, and being a man, he 
could do no good, so I just took the law into 
my own hands. We were all invited to a grand 
wedding to-day. Weshould have been away 
from the hall till five o'clock. I told my sunt 
I would stay and take oare of Dolly. As 
soon as — were gone I hunted up Brad- 
shaw, fo out the next train, sent my own 
maid for a cab (the carriage was at the 
= bundled Dolly into it, and came 
0: Reg 


Mr. Goldsmith looked bewildered. 

‘*What do youexpect Sir Bryan and Lady 
Constance to say to you?” 

“IT believe my aunt in her heart will be very 
gratefal. She ots am to get anxious, only it 
is part of her o always to see with Sir 
Bryan's eyes. I have left a note for Basil, 
telling him what I have done, and I know he 
will be glad." 

‘‘And what do you say, Miss Courtenay?” 
asked Adam gently. “ Were you willing to be 
spirited away in sudden fashion?” 

shivered. 

“TIT am so tired," she said feebly. 
Mother kept sa I was to rouse myself, 
only I couldn’t, and I was so frightened that 
it seemed like Heaven when May said we 
should come away." 

The carriage sto in Park-lane—the 

, who May's nurse, stood 
in the and took in the state of affairs at 
once. 

** We'll soon have you well, Miss Dorothy,” 
she said cheerfully. ‘I’m a rare hand at 
taking care of sick folks, and Lady May is so 
strong she never gives mea chance. You let 
me take you upstairs; there’s a beautiful fire 
in your room, and the Countess will be there 
+ Ghe took po f Dolly as though sh 

possession of Dolly as though she 
had been a child, and Adam Goldsmith, seeing 
from May's face she wanted to speak to 
him alone, followed her to @ little morning 
room at the end of the hall. He thought he 
had had surprises enough for one day, but yet 
another awaited him. May Delaval whom he 
he had never seen anything but cheerful, 
whom he believed well-nigh* incapable of 
grief, sank dowa in a chair, and cried as 
though her heart would break. 

“* My dear child!" 

It was notin the least what he meant to 
say, but the words rose to his lips and forced 
their way. May tried to smile, but the smile 
vanished in a sob. 

“TIfonly you would tell me what is the 
matter,’’ pleaded Adam, ‘‘if only you would 
let me try to help you. Oan’t you trust me?” 

“ Better than any one,” said May, drying 
her tears by an effort; ‘‘ but you are a man, 
and men don’t understand. You will only 
laugh at me.” 

“Try me!” 

‘Well, listen! When I went to my uncle’s a 
few weeks ago, Dolly was just the life of the 
house, a kind of living sunbeam. She appeared 
in perfect health, could walk miles, and seemed 
so well and strong that I almost laughed at 
Lucy, because, when she went awayon her 
wedding tour, she made Basil promise to take 
care of her dear little sister.” 

‘*My dear Lady May, I assure you people 
may seem perfectly well one month and yet 
show signs of great delicacy the next!” 

*‘T thought you would say something like 
that !"’ said May, indignantly. ‘' Men never 
understand |” 

Adam bore the snub patiently. 

: Ph tell me everything, and let me 
udge.”’ 

“ Well then, ie don’t get to look as 
— looks now without cause. You admit 

t ” 

“Certainly! Perhaps she caught cold?” 

May stamped her foot. 

“ How like a man! She did nothing of 








the kind. Toere was a young man she haa 
known all her life, whom everyone imagine 
meant to marry her.” 

“I know,” said Mr. Goldsmith, . agin 
pom yg “ Your — told me ths 
oO ay it was as as an en; 

Young Westeond, wane?” 

‘Yes! Do you know him?” 

‘'A little. He is a famous fellow. He 

“He is a heartless deoeiver,” declared 
May, ‘“‘and you can tell him I said so! 4; 
the wedding he seemed just to worship Dolly, 
He never took his eyes off her. I'm sure [ 
thought he was in love with her, and that he 
would pro at once!” 

May looked indigaan 

ay loo! i $, 

“ The next day he had quite changed. H, 
never spoke a word to her, and he sbologioet 
to my aunt for leaving the Hall, but said his 
mother wanted him (I don’t believe it) ; s0 he 
went dver to the Towers, the Ernesocliffs’ placa 
close-by and actually never even said good. 
bye to olly ie 


‘I don’t consider it well,” said May, 
frigidly. “In a few days we heard he was 
going to Algiers. He met my unole out-of. 

loors and a ised for not calling, because 
he was busy. I told Basil if I were he | 
would have shot him!" 

“ What did your cousin say?" 

“ That as his father was Cyril Westwood's 
heir-at-law, he didn't see his way to, but he 
Was as as I was.” 


lady to whom 
fancy to come stay at the Hall.” 

oo Miss Courtenay did not like the 
guest ” 

“ Miss Courtenay was as infatuated as her 
parents. Basil told her once he thought her 
new friend a dangerous ally, and I implored 
her to be careful. Mr. Goldsmith, I am only 
a girl, I have not had a learned education. 
You were brought up in Germany, and you 
must know something of mysterious sciences. 
Tell me, is there any dread power by which 
one mind can so get anot under ita 
influence as to be able to work its own will 
without remonstrance or resistance from its 
victim?” % 

“I don't understand you. There is mes- 
me of course, and animal magnetism; 

ut——’ 

“I believe firmly,” cried May Delaval, 
“ that some cruel influence has been practised 
on poor Dolly. For days the child has had no 
will, no power of her own. She seems 48 
though possessed by some hidden, nameless 
poe I believe she has been laid under 
@ spell,’’ 

Mr. Goldsmith looked thoughtfal. 

“There are such things,” he said, slowly; 
‘but I have never believed in a case happen- 
ing such as you discuss without the consent 
of the victim.” 

“T tell you the child was fascinated by her! 
She seemed quite infatuated by her new 
friend. My uncle and aunt were immensely 
taken with the er. Mr. Goldsmith, 
said May, slowly, “I believe she has some 
power which makes indifference to her im- 
possible. You must hate and fear her, or els® 
be subject in greater or leas degree to ber 
spell. Of the people I have seen with her, 
Basil, his sister Lucy, and myself are the only 
ones who resisted her influence. My uncle 
and aunt, poor Dolly herself, the Ernesoliffs 
and their younger son, are all more OF 


ee Ba pte this so, what had she—you 
“ Bat, sa 80, W - 
have not told me the lady’s name—to gain by 

airin 8 power over your a? & 
new pon & it that Miss Dorothy's admiration 
has changed into this nervous terror? 


May hesitated. 
“Might it not be that while under her 
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inflaence poor Dolly had been induced to do 
or say something which, in her own character, 
she would bitterly repent ?"’ 

“Perhaps. Such things have been.” 

“ T think it is this. Once awakened to what 
she had done, the poor child tried to break the 
fatal chains that bound her. Her mind was 
freed from the spell, but her body suffered. 
She has jast grown weaker and weaker ever 
since. If she threatens to tell her parents or 
anyone of her sorrow, I believe this fiend—I 
can’t use milder words—frightens her into 
submission.” 

“Bat her parents? No mother could be 
blind.” 

“Sir Bryan is devoted to his guest, and 
terms poor Dolly’s illness ‘fancy.’ Her 
mother thinks she is fretting for Cyril West- 
wood, and, me very proud woman, resents 
the weakness. Do you know, Mr. Goldsmith, 
that child wanted someone to sleep in her 
room because she felt nervous, and the request 
was refused? ‘The siren then said it was 
unkind, and offered her company. Dolly had 
to submit, and this morning she looked as one 
whore spirit had all gone. Do you wonder I 
took the law into my hands?” 

“Not at all; but I do wonder at the 
parente.” 

“They are very fond of her, but they are 
intensely proud. They think she is fretting 
after Mr, Westwood, and are too angry to see 
it's bodily illness that has changed her so. 
Ah!” as the soft rastle of a woman's dress 
came of her ear, “‘here is mother. She will 
believe me.” 

“7 believe every word you have said,” 
returned Mr, Goldsmith, gravely. ‘‘ Bat you 
have forgotten one thing—perhaps you made 
the reservation ly. You have not told 
me the name of the woman you suspect of 
this cruel wickedness.” 

“Not suspect,” May. “I am 
certain of her work! I may never bring her 
& bere: to ae i fens the same, I rite 

at a blig ppiness, perhaps 
ruined , lies at her door!" 

“ Her name,” pleaded Mr. Goldsmith, “ if I 
am tohelp you? Tell me that.” 

May looked full into his face and 
answered,— 

“Mande Desmond!” 


(To be continued.) 








Houe-Lirz.—Unleas people are habitoally 
polite, and amiable, and courteous in their 
home.life, they will not be so when they are 
out; however much they are under control, 
little tricks of manner, rude words, <c., will 
come out. If mothers and fathers aim at 
their sons and daughters being refined and 
agreeable in society they must begin by in- 
sisting on their beipg at home as courteous, 
a8 obliging, and as eotly polite to each 
other ag they would be to strangers. Free- 
dom of intercourse should never produce 
rudenese, and those families agree best who 
make a point of treating each other with 
uniform politeness and courtesy. 

Corrutence Once a Cartme.—The ancient 
Spartans paid as much attention to the rear- 
ing of men as cattle.dealers do to the breeding 
of cattle, They took charge of firmness and 
looseness of men’s flesh, and regulated the 
degree of fatness to which it was lawfal, in 
& free state, for any citizen to extend his 
body, Those who dared to grow too fat or too 
soft forthe military exercise and the service of 
Sparta were soundly whipped. Inoneparticular 
instance, that of Nauolis, the son of Poly tus, 
wi giendoe st Reena car gue 

meeting of the w " 

&t which his unlawfal Setliee wee publicly 
exposed, and he was threatened with per- 
enc if he , not bring his 
in regular Spartan com > 

= give up his culpable mode of living, 
“hich was declared to be more worthy of 
n Tonian than a son of Lacedemon. 








THE DOVES’ WINDOW. 
—o— 


Ty a quaint gable of the old church tower, 
A latticed window glimmers deep and old ; 
Beneath it, dingy dials mark the hour; 
Above it swings the wind-vane's battered 


gold. 
An old, old window. Through its cob. webbed 


panes, 
The sunshine of a hundred years has shone ; 
Its sill is white with mould of many rains; 
atom echoes through its quaking sash are 
own, 


A haunted window. When the storms are 


out, 
At midnight—so the old wives say—it shows 
Plamed dusky shadows and the noiseless ront 
Of phantom fray that grows and fades and 
grows. 


Yet hither flocking, at the close of day, 
From plain and valley, slope and hill-top, 
come 
Great clouds of wings, dark on the evening 


grey— 
The ancient charch-tower is the wild dovea' 
home, 


Little they care for tale of crime and ghoat ; 
Little they heed the winds that moan and 
weep : 
Secure within their nests, the phantom host 
May — ita warfare nor disturb their 
8 eep. 


So into lonely human hearts of ein, 
peer nothing lovely, nothing hopefal, 
stirs, 
Save ghostly memories of what has been, 
God finds an entrance for His messengers. 


From hill and slope, from nature's heart they 
come ; 
The wood.stream sends them and the wee 
sweet flower, 
To nestle fearless in their haunted home, 
Even as the wild doves in the old church- 


tower. 
M. L. 








A DESPERATE DEED. 


—{0i— 
CHAPTER XLIV.—(continued.) 


‘‘ Waesz is Lilian? ’’ demanded Aunt Clara. 

Sir Geoffrey walked over to the mantel, 
rang the bell. 

‘** At the lodge. The Earl is with her.” 

And then, a servant appearing, he gave him 
his master’s order. 

“ Bach a crazy thing of Lilian to rush off 
as she did!’ began Aunt Clara, glad to have 
someone to hear her grievances, ‘' When 
Aarold came to me looking for her, I said, ‘7 
don’t know—don'’t ask me/’ And then he 
found Iva, and she sent to ask Mrs. Brown, 
and Mrs. Brown said she had gone out. Oat!” 
working herself up to an ted pitch of in- 
dignation. 

“ Yes,” muttered Sir Geoffrey absently. 

He was staring gloomily at the burned out 
fire in the grate. 

‘* At the height of the ball!" resumed the 
irate Aunt Clara. ‘And the house full of 
guests. I declare it gave me quite a shook. 
And I said to Iva, ‘My dear, tell them she 
has been taken suddenly ill,’ It would sound 
so much better, you know. Bat she would 
not. To everyone who asked her she said the 
little boy at the lodge was dying, and the 
Countess had gone tohim. §So0 of course they 
soon broke up and went away. They said it 
was very compassionate of her, and all that 
sort of thing, but I’m sure I don’t know what 
they thought!” 

And she bobbed her head in condemnation 
till her triple chin quivered. 





Iva came slowly up to them. Her dainty 
ball-dress shimmered as she moved. She 
had thrown her flowers aside, taken off her 
gloves. 

She had never looked s0 womanly before, 
Sir Geoffrey decided, as he glanced up. There 
was no coquetry, no pride, in that sweet and 
serious face, 

What were the lines which described her as 
ro 5 sae just now? Where had he read 

em 


‘* She was very calm and tender, 
Warm and brave, yet just and wise, 
Meeting grief with tender pity, 
Sin with sorrowful surprise : 
T have fancied angels watch us 
With such sad and loving eyes.” 


“ Poor mamma! itis a shock for her. She 
was so fond of him. I hope she has not 
taken cold!” 

ss No—yes a 

He was thinking how his recent discoveries 
had altered all things for him—had cut the 
ground from under his feet, as it were. 

Here he had been wooing Lady Iva Ro- 
maine, even presenting himself to her father 
as her suitor, and all the time his own wife 
lived under the same roof with them both. 

distracting complication! How had it 
come about ? Was it deliberately compassed ? 
It was like a chapter out of s novel—a flashy, 
sensational novel at that. Not an occurrence 
one would deem possible in a luxarious Eng: 
lish home, among people possessing acute per- 
ception and almost aggressively alert intelli- 

ence. 

With her hands lightly resting on the back 
of one of the high, carved chairs, Lady Iva 
stood listening for the roll of carriage wheels. 
Opposite her lounged Sir Geoffrey Damyn. 
And seated between them, the personification 
of ponderous propriety, was Aunt Clara. 

She felt that she ought not retire till the 
others arrived. She did not like being kept 
out of her bed till this unearthly hour, so 
by constant consideration of her deplorable 
plight she kept her wrath simmering. 

“If Lilian had only asked my advice, I would 
have said, ‘Your presence won’t keep him 
alive, then where is the use of going?’ But 
she never would consult me. All Stuart’s 
children were headstrong. Many a time I’ve 
said tomy brother,‘ Rule them, or they will 
rule you.’ Bat even he would accept no good 
couneel, and so when Charlie got into trouble, 
I said to him——” 

‘* Charlie ?” 

It was Damyn who echoed the name. 

Aunt Clara fidgeted uneasily. 

I suppose you knew about him—Siuart’s 
son? He is ia Australia. But, as I was say- 
ing, Lilian should have come to—— There 
they are!"’ 

Sir Geoffrey straightened up. She had told 
him the truth after all, then, about that 
wretched night in London ! 

Iva went hurriedly to the door. 

Steps just without. They came in. 

«Oh, little mamma, how tired you must 
be ! ” the girl cried. 

The Countess was leaning heavily on the 
Earl’s — ~ looked pitifally pale and 
worn. great depression, a weary languor 
seemed overshadowing, crushing her. 

Damyn felt a throb of pity. How she must 
have suffered to-night! If she had sinned, 
surely her punishment was supreme and 
stern. 

“ Yes,” she sesented, spiritlessly. ‘I be- 
lieve I shall go to my room.” 

Up the broad, black stairway she dragged 
her costly, gleaming draperies, heavy with 
wet and snow. er face 
the diamonds in her hair flashed with mocking 


ce, 
The Earl turned to Damyn. 
*‘ Come into the dining-room and have a 
glass of brandy. You are played out.” 
He was not ; he was elated. His doubts 
were at rest; he could afford to be amiable 
now. 
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Aunt Clara rose, shook ont her purple bro- 
cade. She was like an old warhorse which 
smells powder. 

**T'll go, too, Harold. And perhaps you.can 
get mea bone of cold game, or a pate—some 
such trifle. A glass of Madeira, too, and a 
taste—just a snack—of spiced beef; and a 
hint—a mere hint—of Worcestershire sauce. 
I never eat much, as I used to tell dsar Paul; 
my appetite is too delicate—almost capricious, 
‘ Give me a little,’ I used to say to him, ‘ little 
but good—very good and very often.’ Poor, 
dear Paul!” 

And she gave her jolly old face a remini- 
scent rub, and pocketing her gloves, bore down 
on the sideboard “like ‘a wolf on the fold.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 


Nor long did Lady Iva sleep. An inexplic- 
able sense of trouble weighed on her through 
her dreams. 

She awoke, wondering what was wrong. 

Yes, now she recalled it, now she knew— 
littte Willie was dead! 

Dead! Whata horrible word! She hated 
even to think of it. 

Young was the winter morning—Christmas 
morning—dull and grey and froaty, too, when 
she was downstairs and through the arched 
doorway, and going straightly and rapidly 
down the avenue. 

Except a few servants, no one in the Castle 
was yet astir. 

At the lodge the blinds were drawn, the 
door closed. At her knock, Mra, Lester opened 
the latter. 

Forra brief space the old woman's. specta- 
cled orbs. dwelt on the visitor, the tall, slender 
girl, dressed all in dark velvet and silvery 

urs. 

‘May I see him?” 

Without waiting for an answer, she wentin. 

The familiar little house! She knew every 
nook and corner of it. Be sure she knew 
Willie's bedroom—the corner where his. cot 


Straightly she to it, bent. and: kissed 

im as she would. have done were he only 
sleaping, and she had come to wish him a 
merry Christmas, and give him the prancing 
rocking-horse and the dram she bought 
for-him a week ago at/Rothlyn. 

Smooth and snowy was. the little couch. 
Rough were the hands, which had done the 
work—rough and tremulous — but they had 
done it well. 

The sheet was folded. evenly. back. 
it he lay. The small white night-gowmed body ; 
tha giierpanes pearly throat betwixt the em- 

ruffie and waxen chin; the little 

 - face chilled by the Great 

agician from rose-flesh to purest Parian 

marble; the clustering, golden curls; the 

pretty, dimpled hands, clasped and cold, and 
oh, so horribly quiet ! 

“Ob, Willie—little Willie! We did not 
love you ae when we had you—did we, 
darling 2? yet who did we love so well— 
Borne bee tae you?" 

ong her young lips. rested onthe wee 
fingers, which would make no more mischief, 
creep.no more into fruit forbidden, however 
coveted—long and lovi . 

Bat their warmth conld give no motion, all 
the glow and glory of her young wo 
no spark to.the little body. 

Granny Morris came in, gave a look at the 
bs gear Boye} 

ey m rare good friends, Lady Iva 
and the laddie, . ome 

It was late, a good two hours before the 
Earl's daughter rose from beside the bed, left 
the sweet r, went.out-into the cheerful 
—— 

ices of bacon .were sizzling on the. fire, 
and Mrs. Lester was making: oe 
_ On & wooden shelf stood a donkey—at leaat 
it was apparently originally intended for a 
donkey. at surely its colonting was in. 
correct. Surely our dear Caleb Plummer 





would not have painted that quadruped’s body 
yellow, and its head magenta ! 

Granny glanced up, nodded toward the non- 
descript animal. 

‘‘ For him,” she explained, tersely. ‘‘ And 
nae ~ have loved it. And now he isn’t 

ere ” 

And the old woman made a dash for her 
knitting, and bent her grey head very low 
over it, 

The san had decided to put in an appear- 
ance, bat the air was still bitingly cold, when 
Lady Iva came out of the southern lodge and 
hurried home, 

With many a merry word, many a gay greet. 
ing, Lord Silverdale’s guests assembled in the 
breakfast-room. 

The ball was such a success! There never 
was @ more satisfactory affair! Aud they had 
> oy themeelves so much! And to'think 
this really was Ohristmas Day! The little 
child in whom the Countess was kind enough 
to take an interest, was he better? No? 
Dead? Oh, that was too bad! But what 
entrancing music that orchestra did render! 
How nics cavalry officers always were/ And 
would the frost hold ont? If the lake would 
only freeze! . 

Fall of repose, sympathy, more than aught 
else that simplicity which unfailingly stamps 
the possessor of high birth and high breeding, 
Lady Iva sat at the head of her father’s table 
and did the honours this crisp and golden 
Christmas morning. 

She noticed that Sir Geoffrey looked paler 
than usual, as though he had not slept well. 
In truth he had not slept at all. 

‘Such chawming people, you know,” Mr. 
Christie confided to Aunt Clara, “and so 
many Hat girls! Now, thayah was that 
little Miss—Miss Dallas—what washername? 
—Mise Nora Dallas. Just as bewitching— 
give you my word—as a——”’ 

‘A chicken rissole !'’ interrupted his com. 
panion, holding out her plate, and most un- 
sympathetically deaf to his declaration of 
approval. 


He put up his brand-new eye glass, but it 
would not stick, so he wae obliged to glare at 
her without its assistance. 

But she serenely informed him there was 
nothing she preferred to rissoles for breakfast, 
when the cook could be relied on. 

He wilted. 

: Lady Iva sent him a bright glance of conso- 
ation. 

He immediately turned to her. 

‘I saw you coming up theavenuethis morn- 
ing. You were out early.” 

** Yes; I went down to thelodge.’’ And then, 
failing to produce a gleam of comprehension 
on his cheerfully vacant countemance, she 


* Don’t repeat it. Once was bad enough.” 

‘* Aw |’ gasped Christie, ina high state of 
excitement, appealing to Lady Iva. ‘‘I merely 
remarked in French that it was a great pity— 
that was al], I assuah you !” 

A laugh went round. , 

“ It’s a good way. to try and get ont of it!” 
commented. Mr,. O'Donnell. “But I am 
familiar with the French language.” 

This in a tone of convicting severity. 

Bat here Christie got ina crack at him, as 
Geoffrey Damyn put it. 

*‘Soah I should jadge from youah strong 
forhen accent,’’ responded the attacked. 

Amid universal laughter they rose. 

The worm—with the eye-glass— had turned! 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
Tue guests Gegeeeet 
Up to his "a apartments: hurried the 


anged man was. he this morning—no 
— moody, sulien-browed, unreliable. 
hey all had remarked the alteration. 

His fine, blue-eyed, bearded face was bright 
as a boy’s, and he whistled as he ran up the 
stairs three steps ata time. 

“ Up and dressed! Well, that is. good! You 
feel better, then, dear—rested?”’ 

The Countess turned from the mirror before 
ee different f figure t ie a + glass 

s the grea 
reflected : from the glowing young beauty it had 
framed last night, 

She was clad in black—soft, ustreless black. 
She looked exhausted ; more that than sorrow- 
ful, Sleep,. such as she bad secured, had 
brought her no refreshment. 

Bat she smiled as she looked up at her hus. 
band. Indeed, the warmth, the friendliness 
of his manner, was delightful, irrésistible. 

At the mad moment of her confession last 
night she had thought all: was forfeited, all 
made known. was ny De » Kemorse to 
‘the declaration, by the fatile to makes 
‘sacrifice of reparation, by # form. of self-stab- 


to atone. 

And even as she had cried out the words she 
had felt a sense of relief. She had flung aside 
the mask of her motherhood. Let who would 
behold the face beneath | 

Butno ; he would not take her at her word. 
He gave her assertion no credence, no belief. 

And was she not glad, after all, of that 
fi incred ? 


aithfal 
“ Oh, yes, you are good not to scolé me for 
rushing off in that foolish fashion last night. 
How delicate, spirittelle she looked! She 
was white as the snow without; and her eyes 


explained: “ Wherethe little boy died.” | were so mournful! Even their smiling 

‘Aw, yes! C'est grand dommage!” seemed sadder than tears to-day. 

“Now don’t/” protested Mr. O"Donnell,| Lord Silverdalewas'quitetoushed. 
who had changed his headquarters to the| Had he been unkind ? he questioned bim- 
castle, self, very rigorously or neglectfal? 

“Bir?” He hoped not; bat perhaps'so, Perhaps she 

‘I said don’t. Be d. Don't.” had suffered, while he supposed himseli 4 

ee and blankly Mr. Cnristie Tae a - nnitens Sa caimes dirt 
regarded ms-d-vis. e laughed, arou ’ 

** Don't what?” her into the bondoir. 


The benign personage across the table laid 
down his coffee-cup, sighed deeply and shook 
his head, 

‘* How can you ask such a question? Your 
own sense of delicacy, of tact, I might say of 
te 

The florid face of Mr. Randolph Christie 
fairly glowed. 


With agood deal of suppressed enjoyment |i 


the others listened. 

” cool, You know now—I appeal to 
your chivalry—youw know it isn’t right at all 
to speak in such-a manner to alady!” 


“1 2—tow lady ?” darting indignant glances 
aroandthetable * I-spenk wlady? 
You misunderstood me; sir. Tsitopiy end” 


Now don’t—like a good boy!" 
The old gentleman laid:down knife and fork 
and held up his hands*protestingly. 


“ Boold—my dear, why oor I? Pace 
bit of impulsiveness: o enced to 
what an Paseldal saieannienned little 
wife was mine.” ; 

Unselfigh ? warm-hearted? and the child 

How like bitterest 
i ! 
! Our first 
Christmas together, and an one, isn’t 
bad pushed the onrtain of deep hued 
nF back, insisted on her look- 


out. 

‘Andwhat a sight it was, to-besure! The 
winding avenue, the trim hedges, the magn) 
ficent oaks, the level ter and. billowy 

glorious snow- 
shroud—swansdown sparkled over with 





deer: all covered with a” 
diamonds, 
‘And above the sky was-intensely blue, 
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flecked here and there with foamy rifts and 
jrifts of clouds, 

“Yes,” she murmared. 

What was it all to. her—its gleam, its 
glisten, its frosty fairness, its exhilarating 
keenness and tingle:? At her own - great 
gates did not her child lie dead? 

Lord Silverdale looked down on her with a 
puzzled.air. He shook her gently. 

‘You silly baby!” he said. ‘I. believe 
you are breaking ae heart ours, the wee 
chap who went away this morning!” 

She tried.to answer; her lips quivered so 
she simply could not speak atiall. But she 
clasped his arm, held to it tightly. 

It was so pleasant to. have him, gentie, 
loving, and tender again. She fairly sunned 
herself—her «poor, chill little. self—in his 
flooding fondness, in his protection, his fer- 
your. Tobe with:him now, after her night 
of terror—oh, ‘it was like holding ont one’s 
hands to a cheerful blaze: when one is numbed 
to the heart with cold! 

How she shrank to him ! how. instinctively 
she turned to him: for comfort! He felt 
positively proud, flattered. 

“ Lilian, love,do ‘you remember telling me 
in this very room a few weeks ago—or was it’ 
months ?—a tale which you prefaced by de- 
scribing as & gad little story ?”’ 

Did she recall it? Ah, yes! 

** Well, now I want to tell you one.’’ 

She turned from the casement, walked-over 
to her own particular chair by the ‘hearth; 
rank tiredly into its puffy depths. 

“ Mine isn’t even as a8 was yours,” he 
continued smilingly. “Mine is about a man 
who overheard such queer exclamations and 
scraps of talk between his wife and a guest 
of his he became most ridiculously jealous, 


most perversely and stupidly morbid, But 
one night he found-out that the man he was 
beginning to despise so thoronghly had been 
the lover of his wife’s sister. at all their 


conversations had referred~ to her. Dis- 
covered, too, that ont of her true woman’s 
=~ out pS -o a. and ae rene , was 
is dear girl wife'o — carin 
for s little Why, fant” = ' 

She had risen. ter she could not be. 
But now her beautiful eyes were full of abso- 
lute terror. 

“Stop!” she cried. 

Oh, it = unbearable | ee shonld,. with 
caresses and worship, with self-scourging and 
admiring devotion, tell her how be, honauved 
her for her love of her sister's memory, for 
her pity for that sister's child! Unbearable? 
Oh, it was torture! It was worse than. sus- 
Picion, harder to endure than scorn itself. 

“You are angry—is that it ?—because I 
was commencing to be unkind—distrustfnl. 
Sweetheart, I am that.no longer. I know now 


the real value of my wife—how infinitely she 


is above all other women |” 

_ Bhe said nothing. She. must repress her 
insane passion to protest.the truth. She must. 
He was happy. y, she told herself, piti- 
rally, it would be cruel of her to say aught 


Like that of a child was the small form 
standing black-robed and still in the splendid 
December sunshine. Her fair, little, gemmed 
hands ag Be pend clasped before her. 
But surely child never wore a face so wan, s0 
7 weary. 

“You do not ite— 
Pet. Wiltest Hanes me beeen Marguerite 

“Dear, I need not. It was of your sister 
you and Damyn spoke last night, I know. 
Waa it.not?” , 

Stiffly she.bent her head. 

‘And the child was theirs. There is. no 


necessity of noising the story. If ible we 
Will keep it quiet. Not that there is any dis- 


Stace attached to it,” headded, hastily, fear- 
ee he had hurt her feelings ; ‘'‘ bnt,it might 
abaupleacant for Iva to have the affair talked 
ob ut. I have every hope that before another 

tistmas Day dawns she will marry Sir 


| set in.the sweetness, the uputterable sadness 


Damyn would make a capital husband, I 
know. What do you think, love?” 

He could not understand why she put up her 
hands and pressed them over her eyes a 
moment as though the golden sunshine hurt 
them. i 

“I know that Geoff——” 

“Hark! Is.notthat the firat bell for lunch? 
You did not hear it? I am sure it was. Let 
ms.go and see. If we hurry,” with an exultant, 
rather hysterical little laugh, ‘‘ we may reach 
the dining-room before Aunt Clara,” , 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Tue day—Christmas Day — was almost 
done. All! the western sky was streaked with 
cardinal, flooded with waves of mellow flame, 
And the far-away fields caught the raddy 
and golden reflections, and hel d them tenderly 
for a little while. 

Just now in Silverdale Castle every one did 
as he or she listed. 

In the drawing.room was music, chatter, 
singing; in the library some read; in the 
smoking-reom the older men congregated. 

Here was the satiny sound of a woman’s 
gown ; there a young Jaugh rang out merrily; 
now came a rash of flying feet down the grand 
stairway ; again firm fingers, with the love of 
music in their very touch, struck operatic 
chords, 

At the head.of the staircase was a curious 
little. five. sided room—the den they called it— 
why,.no one knew. 

It was delightfolly draped and furnished 
in velours of many hues and harmonious 
tints,. Herechung.a few exqnisite pictures, 
Here were carved bracket bookcases, holding 
rare editions. of the poets, Here a great mass 
of hot-house blooms on a little gilded table. 
Here the dying,@aylight. And here, too, the 


Countess of Si 

She had itall for a brief . space. 
The talk of the disastrous match Lady Estelle 
had made ; of the actress from America who 
was coming over toeclectrify them ; of Millais’ 
latest success; of the. new singer at Milan. 

Soon must she rouse herself to dress for the 
Christmas dinner.. These few moments.of re- 
pose, solitude, would strengthen her for the 
ordeal of the evening. For a bitter ordeal, 
with her heart so-heavy, it. certainly would be, 

What though wit flashed diamond bright ? 
What. though the lights .were most brilliant, 
the viends: delicious, the wines exhilarating ? 
What though in her drawing-room 
to-night the very..cream of London. society ? 
What would.beto her all the glow, the glit- 
try, the beauty, the fashion, 


she was the queen of the courtly throng, the 
1ide-and. the bride of a Silverdale of Silver- 
Pale Castle ? 


Nothing ! 


of the only dreamless sleep? Over the hum 
of languid voices, over bursts of laughter, over 
clink of china and ring of glass, over song and 
story and triumphant Christmas music, would 
she not hear a. weak voice which held in its 
broken beauty the chirp of.a little bird, say- 
ing, ‘‘ What.does mamma.mean ?”’ 

Yes—oh, yes! Not-only. now, not only to- 
night, but.ever and for ever ! : 

4: Harold had again. grown kind, had 
flung aside doubt, seemed to love her, brought 
her to-day noconsolation. —_ 

In dreary desolation, inaching woe, she and 
her sonneiegee: Rf me gene “i 
Just. beyond, & grea nsom 
stained glass, the last rays of daylight came 
glorified, rose and. amber and amethyst, purple 
and ruby. and gold, 

Below the splendid.colonred square bung 
heavy portieres of Oriental rage, for this little 
ante-room was really but one entrance to the 





Geoffrey. Sunnyside isa delightfal place, and 


grand picture-gallery beyond. 


Soon would her portrait hang on those dofty 
walls, the Countess told hereelf. 

The Earl had commiasioned a famous: artiat 
to come down the following spring, for the ex- 
press purpose of .conveying. to canvas the 
lovely, grey-eyed face of the latest lady of 
Silverdale. 

If they, long since denizens of another world, 
could behold the portrait placed among their 
aristocratic selves, and seeing it, co com- 
prehend the strategy which bad given. it such 
an honoured place, might they not step down 
from their great, gilded frames some silent 
night and tear her picture from the desecrated 
walls ? 

An absurd fancy! She almost smiled agit 
grew into being, 

Ah, look ! 

She rose erect in her chair, grasped both 
arms, with her slim, nervous fingers, 

There, over there, were not the curtains 
a? back? Was not a face looking in upon 

er 

Up! She was on her feet. She tried to. cry 
out. She could not; all her faculties seemed 
benumbed. 

The figure of the intruder was not visible ; 
only the faceappeared. Againet thejlightsome 
background the features were not at first dis- 
tinct, but they grew in positiveness, 

Stiff, staring, rigid, the Countess stood. 

“ Lilian |!” 

Ah, she had found speech atlast! But sueh 
a boarse.cry—such a quavering cry ! 

Instantly the vision vanished, the curtains 
fell together, 

One step forward my lady took. 

This was the second time. Was the appa- 
rition what old-country people called a ‘ fe- 
tich?"’ Wasits presence a warning, or only 
& reproach ? 

“ Lilian!” 

No answer. 

And now she became bold. 

She hurried forward, thrust aside the thick, 
hanging stuff. Before ber, long, dim, magnifi- 
cent, stretched the picture gallery. 

From the walls fair faces and noble looked 
grimly, simperingly, haughtily, sweetly ; but 
—and she looked up and down the. polished 
boards—no human creature was in sight. 

She pressed her hand toher forehead. What 
a trick her imagination bad played her ! 

She turned listlessly away. 

Ghosts? spirits? There were no such 
things—just shapes made ont of words with 
which.to frighten children. 

_ The door opened ; Sir Geoffrey Damyn came 


d | in, 


———. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


He had been in search of her. Instantly she 
felt convinced of that. 

Involuntarily she took a look.around. Was 
there no escape?” None. 

Then she advanced. 

‘‘ Ah, Sir Geoffrey,.in search of solitude?” 

After all, she asked herself wearily, what 
difference did his presence or his absence make 
toher now. Surely the worst. had come— 
was over. 

Woman.like, she had refused—absolately 
refused—to consider the most important ques- 
tion of all—was she, or was she not, Lady 
Damyn ? On the answer to-that query her 
fate, his, Lord Silverdale’s, perhaps even Iva’s, 
hinged. 

“I havesonght you,” hesaid,‘‘to demand an 
explanation. One,” he added, coldly, “to 
which I am entitled.” . 

The moment was auspicious for him. 

She was still shaking from vague, ungovern- 

able fear, weary from her wretched night, her 
agonising day. 

“Abt” , 
Only the nonchalant .monosyllable with a 
faint, rising inflection. ‘ 

His brow grew dark. Sarely he might speak 
out. He had closed thedoor behind him. And 
the picture gallery was deserted at this hour. 
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a ite 
‘‘Margnerite!” A visible shudder shook | now that the Earl considered he had wedded 


her from head to feet, but he went on relent- 
lessly : ‘ Marguerite, did you think I was dead, 
false, what, when you married Silverdale?” 

It was asked now. No answer came. 

“* Or,” steadily his eye met hers, “ or did you 
ever marry Silverdale at all?"’ 

And still she did not speak. She simply had 
no reply ready. Her usually bright brain was 
stapéfied from sleeplessness, grief. He con- 
sidered her silence defiance. 

He turned toward the door. 

‘*T suppose muatask the Earl for an explana- 
tion, then,”’ he said. 

“No, no!” 

She was startled at last into energy. She 
sprang after him. 

He swang around on his heel, and stood in 
& ort of passionate patience before her. 

The light which fell through the dividing 
transom was growing dimmer, 

Oae ecarlet ray fell over her, touching her 
dark hair, her pallid face, and slanted down 
her sombre draperies. 

‘I will tell you the trath.” 

Qaite huskily were the words spoken. 

He folded his arms and waited. 

“She—Marguerite—was trne to Captain 
Damyn, as I told you last night.” 

A sarcastic smile curled his lips. 

“And yet she——” 

““Btop!" she flang up her hand with an 
impetious gestare. “Listen! Soon after 
she returned to her aunt’s house from that 
seaside town, a man brought her back her few 
poor trifles which this lover of hers had sworn 
were so dear and precious to him.” 

‘‘I sent them back. You know why.” 

She strangled a fierce sob. 

‘ ‘*Kaow? She knew only what Reuben told 
er."’ 

He did not relax his steady, searching gaze. 
There was no sign of flinching though, in the 
burning eyes which met his. 

‘* And that?” 

Her pale face blazed. 

‘‘That? He said her lover had tired of her, 
That she never had been legally married at 
ail, That he, in disguise, had assumed the 
pars of minister at his master’s command, 
That——” 

Bat she paused, almost frightened. 

His hands fell heavily to his sides. He took 
one stride forward. On her wrist his fingers 
alo: with savage force, 

“Bay that again!” 

The red ray slipped from off her gown. 

Bravely she looked up. 

‘** Toat,” she went on, “Captain Damyn was 
sailing for Calcutta. Oa his retura he was to 
wed his cousin. Later,” and now her speech 
came chokingly, “‘ later, this wretch offered to 
marry her — Marguerite—to make her an 
honest woman! Think of it—he to make her 
an honest woman! And when she scorned 
and spurned him, he—he said——” 

She broke down. 

* Go on!” hoarsely. 

The clutch on her arms waa torturing now. 

‘That his master,” thickly and pantingly 
oame her breath, ‘‘had lefts her to him, just 
as he gave him—the clothes he wearied of and 
the ocravats he discarded !"’ 

filence — profoundest, 
silence. 

I¢ was he who spoke first. 

* And you believed it?” 

** How could shedoubt it? Her love tokens 
were retarned; he had left England.” 

“ And then—yon married the Earl ?”’ 

Had she committed herself irrevocably ? 
Was all lost ? Or would one persistent protest 


most passionfal 


save her yet? She had played her part so | 


congcientiously these last few months it really 
Was second nature to do 80 now. 
‘*§00n after, yes—I married the Earl." 
Tf_it had only so happened that a year ago 
Lord Silverdale had loved her, proposed to 


her, there could be no such maddening ' 


dilemma as now existed. 
Damyn coald claim her, of course, equally 
well, with justice and right on hie pide. Bat 


Lilian Woodville, and this man declared the 
woman was Marguerite Damyn, and his law- 
ful wife, how could she confirm the one and 
satisfy the other? 

Plainly, any attempt at an explanation must 
result in a monstrous ex 

She was Lilian to the Earl; she must re- 
main so. To lie, to deny, to resist, to battle 
with suspicion which was almost certainty, to 
baffle conviction, to conquer truth itaelf—this 
was her task. 

‘*‘ Marguerite——” 

She wrenched her wrist free. 

‘* Marguerite died /" 

He drew his breath hard. Twilight was 
filling the room. He knew he confronted a 
desperate woman—he must use desperate 
weapons. 

‘* How then,” and his voice rang out, not 
loud, but distinct as steel on steel, ‘do I find 
her here, personating the wife of the Earl of 
Silverdale?" 

(To be continued.) 





RUBY’S DESTINY. 
—0:— 
OHAPTER I.—(continued.) 


*‘ Dean,” said the old lady gently. “ I dare- 
say it was hard for you to bear, but I can 
understand it. Don’t think me disparaging 
my own sex, Ruby, when I tell you that both 
for your father and mother—ay, and others 
too—it would have been far better had you 


been a boy !"’ 

‘Well, L wasn’t,” said Ruby, coldly, 
‘‘and it can't be helped. I wonder if Unc 
John will hate me use I belong to the 
inferior species ? ” 

** I hope he will learn to love you.” 

A cloud passed over Ruby's face. 

“‘T have no one to love me now I have lost 
Deborah ; and, to tell you the truth, I expect 
Unole will detest me ?" 

“Why?” 

‘His letter was so intensely formal and 
respectable, just as though he had copied it 
out of a book. Now you see, Mrs. Dyason, 7 
always say whatever comes into my head, and 
never think whether it is wise or not,and then 
I have led a very strange life. I mean I have 
never had anyone to teach me to be like other 
girls, and I daresay, po ac accustomed to 
properly-bshaved English young ladies, I shall 
seem terrible." 

**Don’t be afraid of that, dear. You donot 
seem at all terrible to me, and Squire Norton 
has seen s0 little of young ladyhood these 
last twenty years. I daresay he was not ina 
position to draw comparisons,” 

‘*Does he live ail alone?” asked Raby, 
‘IT mean alone excepting for the servants.” 

**He has a lady housekeeper,” said Mrs. 
Dyason, who was better informed than her 
son as the internal economy of Norton Court. 
“Bhe has been with him a good many 
years.” 

“ And is she nice?” 

“T never saw her. She is a very distant 
connection of the Norton family, and nursed 
the late Squire in his last illness.” 

‘* Has he been dead long?” 

‘‘He died a few months before your 
mother,” said Mrs. Dyason, not choosing to 
add that it was the wil], without a mention of 
her husband's name and its subsequent effect 
on him, which broke the young wife's heart. 
“Mrs, Gordon was a widow then, with one 
child. To our surprise John Norton invited 
her to remain at the Court ag housekeeper. 
She put the little one at a good school, and 
has been at Norton Court ever since! ” 

‘Does Uncle John want to marry her?” 

* Ifo, he woald probably have proposed 
- Bow, as he hus had about fifteen years to think 
| of it. No, I don’t think he contemplates 
such a step, bat his keeping Mra, Gordon has 
always surprised us. In most things he is 





economical almost to meanness. Now, he 
must pay hera large salary, since out of it 
she clothes and educate her child; and to , 
man who neither entertains nor goes into 
society, I think a lady housekeeper rather 
saperfiuity. However, her presence at the 
Court will make things far more cheerful for 
you.” 

In her heart of hearts Raby doubted this, 

** She will look on me as an interloper.” 

‘‘Impossible, since you have far more 
claim on the Squire than she has. Besi 
Ruby, don’s misundertand her position ; she 
is pf a lady honsekeeper. Mr. Norton 
keeps real authority in his own hands, 
Why,” and here the old lady smiled, “ the 
last time my husband was at Norton, he had 
to go to bed in the dark because the house. 
hold stock of candles was exhausted, and no 
one would venture to arouse the Squire, who 
had gone to bed and kept the key of the ators 
closet in his possession.” 

Raby’s eyes grew scared. 

“I shall not like that/” she said gimply. 
**Don’t la at me, bat I am y 
frightened of the dark.” 

‘* It is not likely to ocour again, but we will 
pack a box of candles in one of your trunks 
to secure against emergencies. I only told 
you to show how very small Mrs. Gordon's 
power really is.” 

‘*I hope she will like me.” 

‘* Don’t anticipate troubles,” said her kind 
old hostess, ‘‘and remember, whenever you 
feel dull, and tired of the Court, you muat 
come to us on a little visit, I have no 
oe my own lefé now, and it will doone 
good to have a young girl about the place.” 

* Are they dead?” asked Raby gently. 

‘Dead, no, dear!" smiled Mrs. Dyason. 
‘ They are all three well and happy ; but one 
is the wife of a missionary in the wilds of 
Africa, another with her husband in India, 
and the youngest of all has married a Devon- 
shire farmer, who is never happy away from 
his fields, and always wretched without his 
wife ; so, though they all three send me plea- 


sant, chatty letters, I am not far wrong in 
saying I have no daughters left, My eldest 
son married young, and his wife is quite taken 


up with a large family, so she has not much 
time to spare. I tell Tom he ought to finds 
wife if only that his father and I may have 4 
daughter again, but he doesn’t seem to think 
of such a thing.” é 
Ruby was to da day and a night with 
the hospitable Dyasons, and long before the 
first was over she felt perfectly at home. If 
only Mrs. Gordon could be anything like her 
dear old hostess, or her uncle half eo nice #3 
his lawyer, Ruby felt she could be very 


happy. 

Bhe did not see Tom till jast before dinner, 
when she went down to the drawing-room, and 
found him its only tenant. 

“Are you rested?” he asked, kindly. “1 
think you look less tired!" 

“T am not tired a bit,” replied Ruby; “bat 
I am terribly frightened!” 

** Who has ventured to alarm you?" 

“No one here. Bat, oh! Mr. Dyason, I feel 
ready to sink whenever [ think about to- 
morrow |” ’ 

“Then don’t think of it,” enjoined Tom, 
gravely, ‘And remember, Norton, my 
mother has always a home here for you when 
you get tired of the raral delights of Norton 
Combe.” 

* How good she is! I feel at home with her 
olseaty ial ' 

He loo eased. 

“That's all right. Then you will not look 
back on your first day in England with feel- 
ings of distaste.” 

“Oh, no; I have been so happy! Mr. 
Dyason, I by oo I _— be the most heartless 
creature in the wor! 

“T think not,” he said, with worthy 
gravity. “But what makes you fancy 60? 


* Bacause I have been happy.” 
“Ts that a crime?” 








“Tt is only about a week since my father 
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> and this morning that I said good- 

rag om Why, I onght to have been 
levtly miserable ! ”’ 

“Nonsense!” said Tom Dyason, firmly. 

« Why should @ child like you be miserable?” 
«“]’m not a child!” 


“Then why should a young person of the | 


eat age of nineteen and a-half bse unhappy ? 
ae it is only a few days since your father 
died. Did he ever treat you ina way to merit 


Dyason. ‘ James Norton was the most fas- 
cinating and g man about town. He 
went in his regiment by the name of the 
irresistible,” while his brother seemed years 
older than his age, and was of a shy, gloomy 
disposition. I could never blame her for 
choosing James; the pity of it was she had 
not courage to speak ont and tell his brother 
the truth. I am sure, from her manner, 
Ruby has no idea of the history. I had half 


filial love and regret? while, as for your kind ' fancied her old nurse might have told her.” 


old nurse, you know you will see her very soon 
ain |” 

“ T hope so.” 

“Tt will be quite easy,” said Tom, con- 
fidently, *‘ Even supposing your uncle had a 
crotohet againstit, he does not own more than 
half the cottages in Norton Combe, and so 


many people have left the village for the new — 


market town since the railway came there, 
that there is more lack of inhabitants than of 
houses for them.” 

“Then is there no railway at Norton 


Combe ?"” 
“ Nothing nearer than Combe Magnus, seven 


miles off, and nine from the Court itself. If ' 


you are fond of shopping, Miss Norton, it 
would be advisable for you to make your pur- 
chases before you leave us,” 

“Aren't there any shops 
Combe?” 


at Norton 


“ A sweetstaff shop, and a post-office, and a 


kind of geners! emporium that tries to sell 
everything, and is always out of whatever you 
want, That’s all, I think, There are some 
very good shops at Combs Magnus, though ; 
and t suppose the Squire keeps a carriage, so 
the nine miles won’t be a difficulty.” 

Ruby thought of the little appartement she 
had so lately left, and sighed. She began to 
understand life in a lonely country honse 
would be very different .from being within a 
few minutes’ walk of the most fashionable 
streets in Europe. 

They sat up a little while discussing her 
after she had gone to bed, this kindly, pros- 
perous family, into whose midst Ruby had 
strayed like some wandering little lost sheep. 

e old lawyer seemed charmed with her 
beauty, and said at once what a sensation she 
would make if she were presented at Court. 

His wife oo. 

_ “TI don’t the Squire likely to launch 
into expense even for so beautifal a creature 
as Ruby; and, since she is not destined for a 
onable career, I almost found it in my 
heart to wish she had been less attractive.” 
“Mother!” cried Tom, almost reproach- 


y. 
on She y o- like her ga ” = _ 
yason apologeti . “And if it 
strikes even us, do you cence hi it will escape 

the Squire ?” 
* What will it matter?” said Tom, simply. 
j t 


“Miss Jane was a lady. 


should the Squire object to Raby taking after 
her own mother? Far better, surely, than 
br = should resemble her soapegrace of a 

er?) 

_~ Don’t you know?” said the lawyer, drily. 
“Well, you can keep a secret, I know, Tom, 
and remember this poor child must never hear 
& word of it. Her resemblance to her mother 
will be no passport to John Norton’s favour, 
because he loved Vera Jane passionately, with 
& fervour that was akin to madness, His 
Whole ch changed when she—his pro- 
mised wife, their wedding. day fixed—fied from 
her father’s house with his brother |” 

Tom Dyason stared. The Norton family 
annals had been a mystery to him. 
always fancied they held some dark secret, 
bat he was not prepared for this. 

“Poor man! 

Dyason, gravely "fle hed heey w pet ies 

y- “He na ue- 
hear o og gy wife, though he never loved 
Fane “cad worshipped the ground Miss 
> And she deceived him ? ” 

She was cruelly tempted,” put in Mrs. 





“And this accounts for the Squire’s point- 
blank refusal to have Mrs. Charles at the 
Court?” 

“T expect so.” 

“I hope he will be good to her—Raby, I 
mean,” said the young man, thoughtfally. 
‘* After all, he loved her mother once, and 
Raby, at least, has never sinned against him. 
Why should he not love her for his lost love's 
sake?” 

** It would not be in human nature.” 

** Besides,” said Mrs. Dyason, whose face 
echoed her husband’s words, ‘‘ the Squire bas 
centred all his affections on Ira. I don’t 
think it is in him to care about anyone else!” 

**Did you tell the child about her cousin 
Tom?’ demanded his father. 

“Not a word. I’vea very good opinion of 
young Norton myself; but he’s not a lady's 
man, and he’s not at the Court for more than 
@ week at a stretch from year’s end to year’s 
end, He will make no difference to Raby.” 

* He might fall in love with her?” 

‘*Match-making at seventy; oh, mother!” 


: said her husband, laughing. ‘Bat there is 


no fear of suchathing, Ira Norton dislikes 
all women ; besides, he was old enough at the 
time of Miss Fane’s jilting his father to know 
the rights of it, and would hardly trust his 
happiness to her child.” 

**[ don’t suppose he heard anything about 
it,” said Tom. ‘“ He’s younger than I am, 
and I’m sure I never credited the Squire with 
& romance. Ira was such a delicate, miserable 
looking child. He was kept shut up at his 
grandmother's in Cornwall! till he was twelve 
years old, and by that time Miss Fane's 
elopement was a very old affair. No, I don’t 
suppose he has so much as heard of his father’s 
misfortunes ; bat still he’s not likely to fall in 
love with his cousin. Mrs. Gordon will take 
care of that, I fancy.” 

‘* What in the world has she todo with it?” 

‘‘She’s under forty, and Ira’s turned 
thirty,” replied Tom Dyason, laughing. “I 
don't often criticise a lady’s condact, but I’ve 
thought for some years that Mrs. Gordon 
never intended to leave Norton Court. She 
has tried hard enough to win the Squire's 
affections lately, she has transferred her 
attentions to his son. Ira is just the kind of 
fellow, if he ever did marry, to be won by an 
adventurer. He'd fall in with her wishes just 
to save himself the trouble of defeating her 

‘After all,” said Mrs. Dyason, musingly, 
“ Raby is turned nineteen. In less than two 
years she will be free from her uncle’s con- 
trol,” 

‘* And penniless,” said the lawyer, gravely. 
‘ Don’t encourage her to offend him, my dear. 
Recollect, despite John Norton’s profession of 
poverty, we know that a stroke of his pen would 
give that little girl enough to keep her in ease, 
and leave him none the poorer.” 

‘* She is sure to ed 4 

‘“* My dear, if you ever stayed at Norton 
Conrt of late years you would not speak so 
| yh a The Squire keeps no society. I 

on’t suppose she will ever set eyes on an 
unmarried man except in church, and a 
courtship can’é be carried on there very 
well!” 

‘I am quite sure Roby will marry, and 
marry young,” returned Mrs. Dyason. “ Itis 
written in her face |" 

“ Mother," cried Tom, laughing, ‘‘ you are 
going too far, Perhaps since faces are 80 very 
communicative you will kindly look at mine, 
and ay me if J am togo early to the hymeneal 
altar?” 


“Don't Iangh, Tom,” said the old lady, 

iling. ‘‘Of course men folk sre aifferent, 
but with a girl one can always tell. Tnere’s 
some one feels will never have anything pat 
solitary lives, while others seem to have it 
jast stamped on their face that they are to 
be the joy and pride of 4 good man's homs,” 

“T hope he will be that,” said the lawyer, 
thoughtfally. ‘Since you are so very gure, 
wife, that little Raby’s destiny is a husband, I 
hope, at least. he will bs a good man. She has 
had experience enoagh of a bad one in her 
father, poor child.” 

So the dear old lady, who had known 
nearly fifty yeara of happy wifehood, settled it 
in her own mind that Raby Norton's destiny 
was matrimony | 





CHAPTER II. 


Rony said good-bye to her new frienda the 
next day with great regret. She felt us if ahe 
had known them for years insteud of only 
twenty-four hoors, It was a biscee frosty 
morning; and Mra. Dyason, who was ros very 
strong, cou'd nos face the elements to take 
Raby to tha Paddington terminus. Her 
husband had a brasiness appoiciment, and 
80 if came about that Tom once more con- 
stituted himseif the young lady’s guide and 
protector. 

Is isa good way from Bedford-square to 
Paddington, bué Mr. Dyxson janior found it 
none too fur. He had a strange dislike to 
parting from this girl who bad come so 
suddenly into his life, whose past had been go 
sad and lonely, and whose fatare, poor ohild ! 
seemed to hold bat littie joy. 

‘‘T hope your uacle wilt let you come and 
stay with us sometimes, Miss Norton,” he 
said, earnestly, as they drove slong. '' My 
mother is fond of a young companion, and if 
the Sqaire will spare you to us in spring we 
will show you something of London.” 

Raby’s eyes fiiled with tears, 

“I can’t help it,” she said, apologetically. 
** You are all so kiadto me. On! I wish, Me. 
Dyason were my uncle instead of the Squire.” 

“The Squire is not bad at heart,” said 
Tom, generously, ‘ Giad as I shoald be had 
the fates sent mea little cousin I must try 
and not prejadice you aguinss your real veris- 
able uncle. He is peculiar, I admit, bus, in- 
deed, he is not withoat good qaatities, and¥— 
he stopped, bardly knowing how to proéted 
without leading to a forbidden subject—*' and 
he has known a great deal of troubie.”’ 

‘I suppose he was very sorry when his 

wife died?” said Raby, indifferently. ‘ Bat 
that happened years ago—yeurs before Iwas 
born,” 
“His trouble dates from before you were 
born, and, of course, he ought to have got 
over it, but it has embittered his whole lifo. 
There is only one feeling left in his hear$,” 

** Love of money.”’ she guessed, quickly. 

“ Well, I confess he is fond of it, bné I 
meant his affection for his son. He is devoted 
heart and soul to [ra. I believe he would lay 
down his life for him.” 

Raby opened her eyes. 

“ You never told me I had a consin.” 

‘You see he is so little at home it will 
make hardly any difference to you, and——” 

** And he will doubtles: look down on me 
because I am # poor relation. I had forgotten 
that.” 

“T meant nothing of the kind. I rather 
like Ira Norton myself. I have not seen 
much of him, bat I have an impression you 
won’é get on with him.” 

They were at the station now, and Yom 
busied himeelf in caring for Ruby's comfort. 
The corner of a firat-class carriage, where 
the guard promised to see she bud only the 
most unexceptionable companions, a bagket 
of fruit, the little box of provisions his mother 
had provided opposite her, a novel, and quite 
a sheaf of newspapers, were bus « few of his 
thoughts for her, Had she been a stray 





princess instead of a poor little penniless 
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orphan he conld not have been more carefal 
for her amusement. 

“Good-bye,” he eaid, taking her hand 
when the bell had rang; and the last moment 
arrived. ‘‘ Remember my mother expects to 
hear from ‘you very soon, and we all hope it 
won't be long’ before you come to us. The 
Squire knows the time of the’ train’s arrival, 
so he is stite to send’ for you. You have not 
to change at all, Combe Magnus is a’ few 
stations beyond Gloucester.” ! 

Tt was over. For the first time in her life 
Raby was travelling alone to le she had 
never seen, Miss Norton had faced strangers 
often enough during her’ school-days. he 
had been at nearly as many schools as she 
was years old, but then her father or Deborah 
had always taken her. The Captain, got up 
faultlessly in his best attire, looking the very 
pink of fashion, his very air silencing any 
fear of punctual payments that might arise in 
the breast of the Lady Principal chosen for 
his new'victim, or Deborah in the black silk 
she kept laid up in lavender and Paisley 
shawl, which both reflected honour on the 
man‘who could boast such an irreproachable 
servant, 

Bat now there was no one to introdace her 
to her new home, She must be her own 
champion. Raby wondered a little anxieusly 
whether suyone would have taken her for the 
niece of so grand a person as the Sqaire of 
Norton Combe. 

Deborah had attended to the doctor's hint, 
and kept back three sovereigns from the little 
store for her child’s purse, but every other 
penny had been laid out on her wardrobe, 
with the result that Ruby possessed more 
clothes than had ever before been her portion; 
and Mrs. Dyason taking her fora drive the 
previous afternoon, and finding she had no 
warm wraps, insisted on purchasing her a 
beautifal far undercloak. 

It covered Ruby’s knees now—a garment 
any girl might have been proud of—the out- 
side fine cashmere, heavily embroidered in 
black silk, the hood and lining of soft, grey 
equirrel. 

Raby liked to put‘out her hand and stroke 
thefur; if was so deliciously warm and cosy. 
Her dress, of course, was black, not trimmed 
with crépe (which Deborah regarded as 
sacred to Sundays and ‘‘evening” attire), 
bat closely braided. It fitted like a glove, the 
narrow white frills at throat and wrist alone 
relieving its sombre hue. 

For the rest, Raby wore her hair combed 
high, and coiled round her shapely ‘little head, 

jhe had no regular “ fringé,” bat one or two 
soft flaffy curls strayed over her forehead. 

Her hat was of black felt, finished by a little 
wing. It just rested on her hair, and did not 
hide ber face. Very few would have passed 
the girl without a second glance. It was not 
only her beanty which strack the gazer, but a 
sort of hidden power of reserved* force in her 
expression. 

An old ‘artist once visiting the “Captain, 
and who. though he‘had never made his mark, 
yet possessed the'true artistic féeling, told his 
host “that little girl had the making of a 
heroine.” 

Norton smiled scornfdlly, and the nter 
declared he meant it. Ruby had a soul above 
mediocrity. Ste would be supremely happy 
or intensely miserable—something very good 
or desperately bad—for her there was no safe 
middie course. 

It was a long journey, even though the.train 
wis a fast one ag far as Gloucester; where it 
changed ifself into a parliamentary. 

Ruby read one'of her novels, looked at tha 
papers, devoured fruit and eandwithes with a 
nealthy appetite, but still time passed Blowly ; 
and she was delighted when, jast as they were 
leaving Glonoester, the door waa flung open, 
and. two ladies were bundléd»rather: than 
assisted into’ the carriage by an ~ officiougs 


porter. 

The elder, who was stout and matronly, 
stumbled against the seat and knocked down 
one“of Ruby's books. Replacing it with an 











apology, she made some harmless litile re- 
matk about the coldness of the weather; and 
Raby, who was longing to’ hear the sound 
of her own voice, responded with her pretty 


foreign grace. 

The geal broken, and. the three were 
soon talking quite pleasantly together. _ 

A rash act, perhaps, of Raby to enter.into 
conversation with strangers; bat, as. has been 
hinted before, she was.a girl of quick impulses 
arid prornpt judgments. She usually made up 
her mind about people at the first.mecting, 
and was seldom mistaken. 

She seemed to know by the kiad,.motherly 
face, the simply proffered apology, that. the 
elder of her companions was. a good true- 
heartéd woman, while, as for the younger, any- 
one would have pitied her.. She. flaxen 
hair and bright, blue eyes—a fave of almost 
angelic sweetness; but 
deformed. Not even the loose mantle, the hair 
worn childicsh-fashion over her .shoulders— 
could hide the terrible misshaped . back. 


‘Habit does to a measure blunt'our feelings, 


and it is a meroy it does go. 
Mra. Lester never dreamed of th’ what 
a | oye contrast her Blanche presented to the 
slight gracefal strangeér- 
Blanche did not guess. that Raby’s. heart 
= for her, and her difference fromm other 
irls. 
f “My watch must have been slow,” said 
Mrs. Lester, when she had recovered from her 
flarry. “I'm sare I thought we had plenty of 
time. You stayed too we in that-mausic- 
shop, Blanche.” Then to Ruby, ‘‘ Masic is 
my daughter's greatest pleasure. Shehas played 
the organ in her father’s church ever since 
she. was fifteen; and theré’s.no’ treat I can 
give her she cares for so much ag a day in 
Gloucester, when she can hear. the sérvice at 
the cathedral, and go hanting about for, new 
music afterwards.” 
The deforméd girl smiled. 
‘s You see we have no good .music-shop in 
Combée Magnus, It is sucha pity !” 
‘* Oh, my dear!" said her mother. ‘' Don't 
ouspeak against Combs, If you had knowa 


if tWenty> years.ago you’ would acknowledge 


it had done wonders. Why, when I first came 
home you could see nothing but fields every 
way youlooked. The church and the vicarage 
were the only buildings in sight.” 

A strange instinct came to Raby as Mrs. 
Lester was speaking. Her simple words told 
her own history. She was. the wife of a 
country clergyman, ‘and had ‘come’ home” 
twenty yearsago. Perhaps it was the very 
vicarage where Raby’s mother bad spent her 
youth ! Perhaps these ladies lived in the. very 
house, she seemed to know by heart just 
from Deborah’s stories. 

“Do you mean Combe Magnns?” she 
asked, alittle wistfally. ‘‘Conld you tell me 
if we are nearly there 7” 

“Nearly an hour off!” said Mrs. Lester, 
‘* Are you going to Combe, my dear? ” 

“TIT am to get out therd,”’ returned Raby, 
simply, “but I am goieg to. stay in Norton 
Combe!” 

If she had said she was going to stay: at the 
county asylum. her hearers could not have 
looked more surprised. 

Blanche’ was 8 but Mrs. Lester 
was not apt to be silent on any, occasion. 

**T know Norton Combe very well. A pretty 
little village it is. My higsbeod was vicar 
there for nearly a year before he went to 
Combe. Of conrse Combe is more cheerfal, 
but I remember being sorry leave Norton. 
It was snch a dear, peacefal little spot, and 
the clergyman before us, Mr. Fane, had done 
80 much, good. The people. all looked up to 
him as if hé had been their father. He's not 
forgotten even now, though he's been dead 


‘these twehty years.” 


“T am his granddaughter,” said Raby, 
quietly, ‘and I am going to stay. with my 
uncle at’ Norton Courf.. I am so glad it is 
sach a pretty village, for it will be my first 
English home. I was born abroad, and we 
have lived in France‘all my life.” 


she ‘was hopelessly | th 


“ Vera. Fane's child!” exclaimed. Mrs 
Lester, breathlessly, ‘Who woald ‘hay, 
thought it; and you are going to live 4; 


Norton Court?” bere the good lady shoo, 


her head omino’ “ Povatraid 
a very lonély tte, ny deat 


over to us asoften as.youcan. Blanche yl] 


always be glad to see ~ : 
« Poank you,” aid Raby, Qratefally, «7 


shall be sure to come, and perhaps you 
be able to come over and ard ge 2 ie _ 
you know my uncle well,.a3 you have lve 
near him so long?” 

Mrs, Lester looked bewildered. 

‘‘ My dear,” she said at last, in her frank, 
motherly way. “You mustn't ask me th 
reason, for I can’é rary Od bat Mr. Norton 
Bees NO one except juste + gentlemén. |; 
moré than a dozen years -h@ came int 

6 Court, and I’m sure a-lady has neve 
crossed “the threshold since except Mrs, 
Gordon [”’ 

Bat is he so wicked?” asked poor Raby, 

Blanche sniiled. 

* You see,-Miss Norton,” she said. gently, 
‘ladies very seldom do go to a house wher 
there is no mistress. I sup the Squire 
could have given dinner-paréies, and let Mrs, 
Gordon act ad hostess; but the trath is, he 
doesn’t like ladies, or care. about. their 
society! ’’ 

‘* He cares for no one’s society,’ said Mrs, 
Lester, ‘‘ unless it's Mra. Gordon and his son's, 
The Squire was born at Norton Combe, and | 
suppose at one time he knew every family of 
standing within twenty miles; bat you see he 
gave out, when he came home, that he paid 
no gow were ig : it. 5 elie 

“*T suppose ienda got tired of calling, 
When he never called.on them in return ; and 
now, utiless it's his lawyer from London, or Mr. 
Grey, the agent here, I don’t think. anyone 
passes through the lodge gates from one year's 
end to another, unless it’s the tradespeople or 
the doctor,” - 

“How dreadful!” said Raby. ‘' What shall 


Ido?” 
“The Squire may o e his habits,” said 
Blanche, hopetally; “ I have heard it's 


such a beautifal house, If. you-don’t mind 
being alone a good deal, you. may_be-very 


ha ry. ” 

Peat I hate being alone,” cofifessed Raby. 

“T daresay thi will be better than you 
think,” said Mrs. Lester, kindly, “If-uot, 
remember you. will always filad a welcome # 
Combe Vicarage. Weare seven_miles off, but 
if you c&’n manage to get $0. us, we could 
always drive you home in our little pony 
carriage,’’ 

“* How kind of yon!”’ " 

“Not at all. Blanche and I ‘shall be very 
glad of a new friend ; besides, my. dear, Mr. 
Fane. was very, very kind to my;husband, and 
I know the Vicar woald like to try and make 
his. grandchild féel at home in. Weatshire. 
Don’t think more than you can help of what 
we havé told you. Even if you had not met 
us, you must have found it oat for yo 
sincé the Squire’s 6ccehtric habits areso con- 
firmed, I do not think he ponld. change ee 
berg even if he ia $; and, ad a 
may I say jast one.word of warning to y 

“You are young aiid trnatfal, Don't put to 
much. con: io Mrs, Gordon. _I am not 
saying one word against here—indeed, I hardly 
know her ; but don’t make a confidante of her. 
It is difficult to say just what I mean, Don't 
let her come between your uncle and yourself. 
Say what you wish. to say to the Squire -him- 
self ; don’t let Mrs.Gordon become in apy way 
cam. of your rere aol Raby 

6 w would have impressed 
in aly case, but ing from this simple, 
good-natured woman, it did so strongly. 


No one. could. look .at -Mrs.:Leater and 
suspect her of malice and.prejudice. 

“I shall remember.” 4 Eouk, 

“Tg seems cruel to. make you suspicions, 
went on Mrs. Lester, “‘ only. you’re-s0. young, 





and girls don't think, You see, my, dear, your 
father and the Squire were not on the. best of 
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prge of a agrees 


fd: not hear. ofileaving 


neither.” g 
indicated, when d@ see nothing but a 
dim black epéck; but»probably he had longer 
sight, for he said, with a relieved air,— 

“Yes, there’s no mistaking David. I am 
glad, Miss Norton, the Squire has remembered, 
It seems like an earnest of welcome ; and now, 
as your reaching the Court is certain, we will 
leave you.” 

He shook hands’ with her warmly, and 
Blanche whispered a hope of soon meeting her 
again, but’ Mrs. Lester drew her nearer and 
pressed a motherly kiss on her cheek. The 
platform seemed Sot cold and lonely to Rub 
when ‘the little family party had’ driven off. 
She seemed to fancy to herself the bright 
cheerfal home ‘that awaited them, and to 
wonder if such a blessing as # real home-would 
ever come to her. 

She had almost forgotten the famous Mr. 
Brown when the stationmaster’s voice roused 

er. 

“ David's here now, miss ?” 

She was not proud—at least she had nothing 
of that inferior pride which insiste on dainty 
food, fine clothes, and aristocratic ‘surround- 
ings. She had ‘thankfully accepted « liftina 
farmer's caté’ before now, when she and 
Deborah had made'someexcuteion & few miles 
out of Paris; but yet her ‘heart sank at the 
sight of the vehicle before her, ‘Tt had been 
good once; she was ready to'admit that (and 
rightly, since’ it had~ been: a ‘present from the 
late Squire to his sister-in-law when she came 
to- reside with hint’ éars before), but years 
had left their mark om it;*not so much wear as 
the ravages of time ; and ‘the 


ch” (as David sty! 

of dilapidation, that Raby really doubted 
whether it'was safe to‘enter it; bat a very 
shabby man, dressed more as an ostler than a 
gentleman's servant; held open the door—her 
Parcels were already inside—and there seemed 
nothing for it but to‘place herself ; 
While the potite-Mr:Tozer, who was stdtion- 
master, porter, and’ ticket collector, more 
indly gave a: belping™tand with her two 


The cushions were old, faded, and--moth- 
eater. There was that peonliar fasty odour 
which is more unpleasant than any damp- 
ness. One of the windows was broken and 
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+ have been tenanted only by the 
n of life or occupation about it. 
flown, took hold.of'the two boxes 
in turn, an@yput them with a bang on the 
broad.terracé, He placed Ruby's little parcels 
ina pile beside them, and as ‘she sprang out 


gave the information ,— 
‘* The béll’s broken. You'd better hamimer at 
that door with yYOor knuckles ‘till someone 
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“They mostly goat this pace,” he returned. 
‘“‘They’re not young, poor brutes, either of 
them,” 

“Bat, surely,” urged Raby, bent on quicker 
progress, and yet not willing to pose as an 
oppressor of the brute creation, ‘‘surely if 
they went a little faster it would be better for 
them too. They must be cold creeping along 
at this rate?” 

“They mostly takes their time,” returned 
David; bot perhaps an involuntarily shiver 
from the young lady touched him and aroused 
his pity, for he suddenly put his pipe away 
and began whistling to the horses. It was 
not very efficacious, but if proved he was not 
quite heartless; and, as Raby said afterwards, 
at any rate he jast prevented the animals 
from going to sleep and coming to a dead 
stop, with which catastrophe, she -had 
momentarily expected before her appeal to 
the old coachman. 

Three hours! It was nearer four, since at 
the top of every hill the benevolent David 
insisted on a “rest for his beasts.” It was 
not far off nine o'clock when at last the 
lumbering vehicle turned in ih some 
rusty gates, which David had to dismount to 
open, and Ruby realised dimly-she was at last 
within the grounds of Norton Court. 

‘Isn't there a lodgekesper?” she asked, 
as David clambered back to his perch. 

‘“* Dead !’ was the laconic reply, 

*t And the lodge ?” 

“Shut up!” 

The avenue was'long, and in summer-time 
one of the beauties of the place; but seen for 
the first time on a winter’s night, it had some- 
thing weird and dreary about it which made 
Ruby shiver. 

The moon had risen now, and when a turn 
of the drive brought them in sight of the 
Court, its grave, rays bathed the old stone 
walls in a kind of sil splendour. 

It had been beantifal once, it wag grand) 
even now; but there was nothing homelike or 
warm and comforting about it. 
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h avery smali picce of candleim a gigastitic 
lek, atest opesed theideor (which 
di’the act with various «groans and 

tapes), and:inquired,— 

“Are iss Norton ?’’ 
“Raby confessed that shevwas. The «old 
WOthean motioned her ‘to: enter; pulled in: the 


















pointed to the stairs. 
“You'd like to see your.soent? / Tie: all 


This was gratifying, but at that moment 
warmth and food seemed more attrac- 
tive to the young traveller than repose, 
and she was just about tosay so woen a third 
person joined them, and surprise stopped the 
words on her lips. 

The new comer was ‘one of those: women 
whose age it is always difficult to determine. 
Very small; yet’ just sufficient in statare ‘to 
escape the name of dwart or deformity: Very 
trim and natty in figure and attite; featares 
on @ seale to mateh the height 7 hairy eye- 
lashes, and complexion of the: whity:brown 
type, with just sufficient brightmess about: the 
first to give you an idea that hairdye* had 
been employed with the desire to ‘produce a 
golden tint which, obstinately wouldn’t come ; 
pretty handeand feet; very white -testh; and 
small, infinitesimally smallgrey eyes—not the 
deep, tender grey we all admire—-buti that re- 
markable’shade which has mugh in common 
with that of cat’s eyes, and which detractors 
alwayscall green. 

Jane Gordon had been at: Norton Courtover 
fifteen years, cowhting the time she’ spent 
there under its last master’s rule. For;mere 
than fifteen years site haddived ‘in® Norton 
Combe, and yet'tae people there always spoke 


of her as a stranger. 
“ who praised her devotion 

































There were 
to’ John Norton’s interests, many more: 
declared she hid seorct ends of her own: to 
gain by remaining in’ his house; but, though 
she had admirers’ and enemies, the woman 
could: not count in all’ Westshire. one » real 
friend outside the Court ; and there was not a 
creature in the whole county who anderstood 
her, or ever profeseed to understand her. 

The first impression she made on Raby was 
surprise, the second itritation. . 

Ruby was conscious she herself was tized 
and jaded. Her head: ached intolerably ; her 
hair was doubtless disordered; her dress dusty 
from her long journey, This woman, who 
ruled as mistress in Ruby’s ancestral home, 




















Raby had her full share of romance, and! 
t 'an modern red-brick house, with a/ 
rass knocker, and a glow of firelight from! 





locked as spick and ‘span as though she had 
come out of # band-box, as though neither heat 
nor cold, joy nor sorrow, fatigue nor excite- 
ment, would have been able éo detract in the 









every window, would have been a more” wel-! 
come sight to her than this splendid mansion, 





slightest from the primness of her array. Her 
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[RUBY FOUND HERSELF ALONE IN THE PRESENCE OF HER MUCH-FEARED UNCLE 1) 


drets was grey, some soft woollen material, 
fitting her like a skin, and showing a figure 
almost girlish in its outlines. Her hair was 
very much dressed, so much so as to suggest 
some of the heavy plaits were hers by pur- 
chase, not by gift. The lace ather neck and 
sleeves was good, her watch chain was long 
and thick. One plain diamond keeper, besides 
@ wedding-ring, and a small gold brooch, made 
up her stock of jewellery. 

She went towards Raby with outstretched 


“My dear child, I am so glad to see you! 
You must be frozen todeath! Come in here. 
This is my own little sanctum.” 

It was ® compromise between the boudoir 
of a lady of means and the “‘sitting-room”’ of 
a housekeeper or upper servant. It seemed as 
though comfort and use had been studied 
more than show, and yet the whole effect was 


pretty. 

It was the most cheerful room at Norton 
Court, and yet before long Ruby grew to hate 
it more than all the others, To-night she 
felt nothing but a genial sense of warmth and 
repose as Mrs. Gordon placed her in a low 
chair by the fire, and told Priscilla to take 
the boxes upstairs, and then bring tea. 

“* For tea is nicest when one is off a journey, 
however late it is. Don’t you think so?” 

“I am very fond of tea!” replied Ruby. 
Then, looking Mrs. Gordon straight in the 
face, and recalling Mrs. Lester's warning, she 


“Is my uncle at home? Shall I not see 
him to-night?”’ 

‘*He’s at home,” replied Mrs. Gordon, 
agreeably; ‘‘but he never cares to be dis- 
turbed in the evening. And, really, my dear 
girl, you can’t be looking forward with any 
—— feeling to seeing him. Far better 
eave it till the morning, when you are 
rested.” 

‘I would rather see him to-ni, h‘ if he will 
let me,” persisted Ruby. ‘I shall sleep better 





L 


if the meeting is over. I have been rather 
dreading it.’’ 

‘* Very natural, I am eure,” guessed Mrs. 
Gordon. ‘ Your unole is not an easy man to 
get on with,” 

‘** You have been here a long while, haven't 
you?” said Ruby, quietly. ‘1 suppose he 
is very fond of you?” 

Mrs. Gordon simpered,— 

‘I bave a good deal of influence with him, 
but you need not be afraid, my dear, I shall 
always be on your side, I promise you.” 

Ruby’s heart recoiled from the sense of the 
words. 

“I don’t see any question of sides,” she 
returned. ‘ While I live with my uncle I 
shall never oppose his will. It would not be 
right while I eat his bread.”’ 

Mra. Gordon stared. 

“I hope you don’t in for being reli- 
gious?” she said, sharply. ‘Your uncle ‘Id 
never stand it,” 

“‘ Why, is he an atheist? ”’ 

“No; but an mast be a sham on the 
part of one brought up as you have been, and 
the Squire hates shame,” 

“Bo do I.” 

Priscilla came in now, with a loaf and some 
butter, a very small cup of tea, and a plate. 
She put the two first before her mistress and 
gave the others to Miss Norton. 

“The Squire would like to see you to- 
night, miss, unless yon're too tired,” said the 
old woman, 

“*T will take you to him,”’ said Mrs, Gordon, 
rising; but Priscilla evidently atood in no 
awe of the lady-housekeeper, for she rejoined, 
firmly,— 

‘*The master he said Miss Norton was to 
go to him alone, and I was to show her the 
way.” 

The look on Mre, Gordon’s face was not 
good to see, but she tried to hide it by a 
forced smile. 

“So very pecoliar, dear man.” 





‘‘ She's right enough there,” said the old 
woman to Ruby, as ¢ y trudged along down 
a lengthy corridor. ‘‘ The master is odd, but, 
bless you, miss, I'd rather put up with him 
than her anyday. He’s a Norton, after all, 
and they’re a fine old family if they be little 

meer.” 
. It was Deborah's excuse for Ruby’s father, 
only put in different words. 

‘“'T thought Mrs. Gordon was a Norton?” 
hazarded Raby. “I'm sure someone said 
80. ” 


Priscilla shook her head scornfally. 

“Her husband was a far-off cousin to the 
last squire, but she hasn’t a drop of Norton 
blood in her veins, nor much of any other 
kind either, I expect. I’m sure she looks like 
& layer mee No, no, missie, there's only 
two of the ily left now, except the master, 
and that’s you and Mr. Ira.” 

“Is he here now?” . 

‘He hasn’t been here for months. His 
father won't have him at the Court much, 
which seems a strange thing, seeing Mr. Irs 
is the light of his eyes. Now and again he'll 
come down for a day or two, but that’s all. 

‘* Then where does he live?” " 

‘*‘He doesn’t live nowhere, miss; he just 
wanders about. I’m sure when I read in the 
Bible about Cain who couldn't rest after 
murdering Abel, but was always wandering 
up and down, it put me just in mind of Mr. 
Ira, not that he killed his brother, for be 
never had one. But we mustn't talk now. 
missie, the library’s at the end of the passag®, 
and the Squire hates noise."’ . 

She drew a velvet curtain back and di 
closed a door so fitted with revolving sprine® 
as to open noiselessly and close of its cw 
accord. Priscilla drew back after the youn 
lady had entered; the door at once clozed, — 
Raby found herself alone in the presence 2 
her much.feared uncle, 


(To be continued.) 
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e old NOVELETTE. } tude, draws back the veil which shrouds the | painfully under the silken garb which covered 
— COMPENSATION beauty that will greet our eyes on our awaken- | it. ee 
» bat, ; ing. So she sat waiting, listening straine 
him 5 Bat that second pause, the quiet hour—the | ears for the sound of the footfall she loved, 
r all, —0:— children’s hour, the lover’s hour—as we term | turning restlessly, as the chime of the clock 
little it, according to the difference of our age and | told of another half-hour taking its winged 
PROLOGUE. temperament. Surely it is known and loved | flight, into the bottomless abyss of the past. 
ther, ‘S 5 ende binder are loved te vale | all of us! Atsome period of our lives we “ Will he never come?” she murmured. 
y “ have experienced the charm of lingering in Even as she spoke there came a sound of 


mm?” I only feel—Farewell ! —— 9 the tender twilight, snatching a brief repose | wheels; a peal of bells; a noise of doors open- 


said after the busy flow of life and work, which is | ing and shutting; the tone of men’s voices; 
Tr has always seemed to me that in every | the portion of mankind when the great god | and then steps across the uncarpeted hall. — 
period of twenty-four hours, which constitutes Sol reigns high in the heavens, and before Alice Leicester arose. “Courage,” she said, 


) the our day and night, come two pauses—pauses | the evening, with its garish lights and weari- | as though the sound of her own voice would ae 
ton full of delightful rest—towards which the | some amusements, has come to claim its right | give her the strength she so sorely needed. ah bf i, 
ther wearied soul turns with an impatient longing. | to our attention. And thus, my reader, in this | ‘‘ Courage!" 

like Perhaps few—comparatively few—know the | interlude between day and night, toil and rest, “Mr, Fairfax!’’ and the butler ushered in 

only quiet hour which intervenes when the first , the curtain rises on the first scene of the life’s | the new-comer. J 

ater, touch of dawn creeps slowly across the sky, | drama, which is now to be played before us. ‘* How do you do?” The usual conventional 


softly dispelling the darkness from the face of An afternoon in March. Oatside the shiver- | mode of accosting outsiders came to her aid, 
y 4 mother earth, and making the glory | ing trees Dent, quivering before tbe keen east | and she advanced towards him with out- 


His e stars fade before the approaching radi- | wind. Spasmodic gusts of rain dashed sharply | stretched hand. ‘No, Johnson, we will not 
uch, ancy of the day. That hour when the | against the window panes, then suddenly | have lamps yet.” Then, turning to her guest, 
Ira wakeful eye watches with delighted awe the | ceased,only to recommence with renewed force. | ‘ You do not object to taking your tea in the 
he'll mystery of the birth of light, when the first | All the more striking by reason of contrast | gloaming?”’ 
Ny pure breath of morn floats in through the | were the comfort and warmth of the interior. ‘‘ A dim, religious light has always been my 
: opened casement—as yet unpailuted by the | The spacious room lay in semi-darkness and | ideal,’ he returned, laughing. Then, as the 
jast smoke of cities, or the breath of men— | silenve. The fitfal light of the fire danced | servant disappeared, ‘‘Is this prudent?” he 
the when on the listening ear falls the rustle of | merrily around the furniture, casting fan- | demanded, abruptly. 2 
fter the leaves, stirred by the short-lived breeze, | tastic shadows on the walle, and flickerin ** Necessity ignores prudence,” she said, 
ring or the soft, sweet notes of the early stirring | almost tenderly on the face of the young girl | briefly. : 
. birds—heralding the announcement that the ; who lay, half buried, in the depths of a huge “ Necessity!" he re-echoed, with a look of 

he time for sleep has passed away, and Creation | armchair. By ber side stood a dainty tea-table, | astonishment, ; 
ow, if rousing to tell the ever new, yet oft-told tale | on which the kettle sang its cheery song—at “You are late,” she said, ‘and we have 
ge, once more, her feet crouched a hound, who stirred un- | barely a moment before we shall bo inter- 
, This pause, I repeat, is bat little known | easily in his sleep. rupted. Sit down, and I will tell you all. 
diz- amongst us. The scholar, perchance busy As fair a picture as tired eyes might wish | Since our conversution, the last time we met, 
ngs With his pen; the astronomer, bent on re- | to greet them ; and yet, in the utter listlessness | you remember ?"’ . 
Ww Search, the nurse tending her patient. To | of that youthful face, the sharply drawn «* Remember |” he exclaimed, bitterly. _ 
any these, such moments come full of an undefined, | breath, the tightly clasped hands, an acute ‘* Well, since then, I have been thinking 
or yet gladdening peace. But for the most part the | observer would have seen traces that the rest | over matters, and have come to the conclusion 
> of lights are extinguished, the laughter has diea | and calm one might reasonably have expected | you may possibly be right. You say you wish 


away, the returning reveller has quitted the | were confined to the mute evidences of wealth | to see me well married, Coloncl Ethridge has 
empty streets, and all humanity seems | scattered about so lavishly, and were totally | proposed tome. Shall I accept him?’ 
um g, when nature, in silence and in soli- | lacking in the human heart which throbbed so Sbe finished her sentence as she had begun 
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it, coldly and distinctly, no visible sign giving 
token of the anguish she was endaring. 
‘Shall I acospt him ? ” she repeated, turn- 
ing her face towards him, and Jetting her eyes 
dwell upon him. 
Manlike, Maxiti#ilian’ Fairfax had mot his 
emoticnso wéll under control. He was startled 


and, d tenining in the world’s 
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smoothly. 

‘* Good=hervens!" he groaned. ‘Yotare 
made of stone!” 

‘** And you ?”’ she returned, lightly. 

‘T,"’ said he, between his clenched teeth. 
**I would give my soul to stand in Ethridge’s 
place.” 

Her face changed, the half contemptuous 
smile faded from lips and eyes, and the 
indefinable charm which belonged to her/ at 
rare intervals, transformed her prettiness:into 
irresistible loveliness, and made her -voice 
sweet as the voice of temptation. 

‘* Max!” she: said, softly, Jaying her trem. 
dling little hands on his arm. “ Max,you 
will not make me do. this acoursed thing. I 
am quite willing to go on as before, ready to 
do whatever you.choose, willing to go: where: 
ever you wish, quite willingto give: up» all for 
your dear sake, quite willing to lead mygay, 
careless life, if only Ican see your face some- 
times. Ah! my darling,:do you know how 
well I love you? Do you» know that’ thd 
whole world is nothing compared to you? For 
Hewmn's sake, Max, do not ‘send me from 
you!” 

‘Lhe strong man’s eyes filled with unwonted 
tears. Thus he had never seenoher. Always 
before she had been. to him # bright, sympa- 
thetic, warm-hearted child; perhaps:of late, 
since she had known of his guilty love; the 
spirit of mockery, which had characterised 
her from her earliest years, had become tinged 
with bitterness; perhaps the light in the gay 
eyes was a little more defiant,:the droop of 
the curved mouth, a little more pronounced, 
the capricious temper a little:more trying— 
but nothing else. In his wildest: moments he 
had never connected the thought of suffering, 
passion, despair, with this child, who was the 
desire of his heart. And as.\she tarned+o 
him in all the potency of her awakened woman- 
hood, in all: the sweet humility born of her 
great love, only. a fleeting: resemblance to her’ 
dead mother, brought back the past to: his 
mind, and enabled Maximilian Fairfax to 
thrust aside thethoughts which assailed him, 
almost beyond his strength. 

‘* My love,’ he said, with unspeakable: ten- 
derness, ‘‘ my love, I must:save yowfrom your- 
self. You.are young—very young—in com- 
parison with me, a child; and beeause-of your 
generous heart I must do this thing. I have 





pega -gased at him ,  lingeringly. 
Proudly she noted the tall, broad-shouldered 

figure—lovingly-she noted the familiar face— 
handsome, though drawn with pain. 

** All over,” she told herself wearily, “all 
over. I have done my t, and failed." 

In ‘time -you will f * he whispered 
wistfally; “in time -you will thank me for 
having done this.” 


Sita ane gud bye,”” she said qnietly. “B 
“ me -bye,” ahe & > *Be- 
‘fore the others come, bid me -bye—and— 
leave ms.” 


He turned and ola her in his arms, 
grag third timé in his life his lips met 
ers. 
No farewell words were spoken,. only one 
long passionate kiss, and the struggle was 


over. 

Another second, and she lay half fainting in 
her chair—alone. “And. the~ ght flickered 
as before, and the wind howled dismally, and 
the dog. couched’ himself once. again at her 
feet—and only Heaven and her own heart 
knew what a storm of peony had swept across 
heryoung soul, and left it.desolate. 


CHAPTER I. 
AFTER THREE MONTHS. 


‘* They only employ: words:to conceal thoughts.” 
—TAULEYRAND, 

“Juprrat” 

* Cecily 1” 


And then the two friends kissed warmly. 

“ What a long, long time since we met !” 
they exclaimed together, and then fell to kiss- 
ing again after the manner of women. 

“We-have a whole hour before dinner. If 
you are not too tired from*your long journey, 
let mestay with you and have a talk.” 

"My darling, as though I could be too tired 
to-talk to you! TI am longing to hear all abont 
everything.’”’ 

“Naturally,” said Alice, gaily. “I ex- 
pected a perfect catechism of questions ! At 
your feet I await your cross-examination,” 
1 she threw hereelf on the rug before her 
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“Allow me to anticipate you, ma belle, 
Ethridge. Question two: Who gave him }; 
His parents, who, being of the oy 
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commen 4 
‘Do Blove the man of my choice? My dear, 
@ womandéves a man in twoways. For what 
he is; or fot@what he has! Now, when I in. 
gentle Hector revels in the 
possession of two country houses, a mansion 
in Grosvenor.square, ® moor in Scotland, a 
villacon the Thames, not to speak of horses, 
family plate, and a pedigree. When I enumer. 
ate these few items which he so ardently de. 
siresto share with me, I need scarcely add 
that, not being an absolate fool, the other way 
of looking at this fortunate creature never en- 
tered my head. He is so surrounded by a halo 
of material blessings that I never stopped to 
think what the man himself might happen to 
be, After all, that :is;a: very secondary con- 
sideration. Ye gods! there goes the gong! 
My dear, I-mast fly! ‘With: your superior 
charms so near’-I must redouble the care of 
my own toilette. Imagine if the Czar of all 
the Russias should tarn his Imperial pince- 
mez on you! What wonld become of his 
handmata in that case? Already I feel two 
country houses, a mansion in Grosvenor 
square, a villa. on the Thames, diamonds, 


te and pedigree slip; from my. grasp! 
Woe! Despait! Oh, toa teloe fiend | Twill 
defy thee! Icome, my Hector, I-come! I 
fly toarm me for the fray!” and like.» whitl- 
wind she ran from the room, her gay. laughter 
ringing down the corridor as she went. _ 

Left alone the gravity deepened.on. Judith 
Seymour’s fine, earnest face. : 

“ She is the same as ever,” she said, aloud, 
“and I had hoped so much—so much. My 
pretty Cecile, will you never recognise the 
responsibility of Jife?”’ 





OHAPTER Il. 
THE DAY BEFORE THE WEDDING, 


‘¢ How many are not loved who think they ar¢ iy 
— DRYDEN. 


‘Trust me, no tortures which the poets feign 
Can mateh the fierce;‘th’ unutterable pain 
He feels, who, night and day. devoid of rest, 
Carries his own accuser in his breast ! ” 

—Juvenat—(Trans). 


Miss Szymour was busily engaged arranging 
ee flowers for the dinne Pie oy se 4 
when she was interrupte s. larke, 
Alices’s aunt and who camein Wi 





a troubled look on her pretty, faded face. 
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«J do wish, my dear, you would goand spsak 
40 Alice,” she said plaintively, I can. do 
nothing with her. Hector is here, and she 
refases to see him! I never saw such a girl— 
never. She grows worse every day. Theway 
he puts up with her is past allbelief! I shall 
be thankful when to-morrow is over, for there 
js no knowing what ahe may. do—it’s too bad 
the way she treate th 

“ Dest Mrs. Clark; I'll go and askher to run 
down’ for a minute or two. Perhaps she is 
pusy packing?” 

“Packing indeéd!” said Mra. Clazke 
scornfally, ‘‘did you ever know Alice pack 
for herself? Why it’s been bard enough 
mork to get hér to let do it! One 
minute she deglares she wi only to take 
tae ete iaehictld ienghoni to isonet 
fifty, It's pos e to know.what 
be abe want. wall, well, With all her faults 
she is the very suashine of the honse—Heaven 
pless her!’ 

Miss Seymour smiled at-this last. sentence. 
Is was the old story. No matter how they began, 
they always ended by praising her. 

“T'll go and speak to her,” shersaid, and 
made her’ way to the dainty chamber,. where, 
to her amsazement, she found her friend. seated 
on the floor, surrounded.on all sides-by the 
miscellaneeous contents of her. drawers and 
wardrobe. 


‘ Marias amid the rnins of Carthage! ” said 
Mias Stuart gaily, “‘why so solemn, fair maid? 
Can't you leave this for a little, dear?” 

“Not possible, trés chére, I am literally 
buried alive in my worldly.possessions. If you 
have come to ask me to go downstairs (pass 
me that glove, please), your’trouble is in vain. 
I shall have-quite enough of him’ to-morrow 
(where on earth has that brooch gone?) Can't 
they leave me alone‘one day?” 

“My darling, it is only natural!" 

“ Bah—nataral! Well my, dear, it’s. only 
nataral that I.should want to sit here.and sort 
my things! ‘Order. is Heaven's. first law!’ 
you know. (Oh Jadith, da.you remember this 
hat ? isn’t 16 a horror,.and I used to love.it!) 
If he wants entertaining let him talk.to auntie 
—or why don’t you go down and talk to.him? 
He'll be delighted, Hethinks"’—(with a Indi- 
crous imitation of. the Colonel’s voice)—‘'he 
thinks youa remarkably intelligent and highly 
cultivated woman. ‘‘ Don’t.look so vexed, dar- 
ling—and don’t .preach any more, Jadish !.I 
am not going downstairs, and there's an end 
of it. I don’t want to see him—why.should he 
w'Hardig logia, my darling 1” ead, Jad 

ss y , m ling |” sai ith, 
amiling sadly. 4 , 

“Women are never. logical,” answered. her 
friend, shaking her untidy, pretty head. 

“Max says’—then she suddenly; stopped 
and turned crimson. ‘I’ll..go,” she -said, 
starting to her feet. ‘‘ Where is he ?”.and she 
slipped past Judith and ran: downstairs, leav- 
ing Judith to follew witha sickening dread, that 
had just awakened in her heart. 

“ I'm here. What do you want?” And Mies 
Gio stood demurely : before Colonel Eth- 
ridge. 

He gazed at her-in-amazement. Before he 
had only seen .her elegance itself. Now the 
little figure.at his. side. was untidy to such 
an extent that..the.order-loving eyes. of the 
Colonel stared at. her aghast! . It-was part of 
his creed that woman should at all hours 
and seasons be .as:meat, a8.a new pin, 
Maximilian Fairfax was wont.to say that she 
was always.at her best when en déshabille, 
but Heotor Ethridge,only looked at: the 
crumpled dress, dishevelled .curls, little soiled 

8, and never saw :how charming was. the 
éficct of the face. without its usual 
Sccessories of frills and furbelows. 

“I'm: here!” she. repeated,..with a little 
amile. “What.do you want?” 

“Want!” he re-echoed absently. I do..not 
Want any thing 


“Oh!” she remarked briskly, I thought you 
did. They told mesoatany rate. Howstupid 1" 
aad she turned as if toleave him 


“Stop!” he cried. hastily, putting, out his 





| Icame?” he asked, breaking the silence with 


hand, ‘' Of.course.I want you;.Don’t go} Alice. 
I’ve seenyabsolately nothing,of you for the 
last fortnight !"’ 

‘If syou asked me,” said his fiancée blandly, 
“I should have said, you had seen absolutely 
nothing but.me for thedasttwomonths! Bat, 
of course, you know: best.” 

“ Come into-+he library and 4alk tome,” he 
said, ‘* You never.seem to:have a moment to 
spare, and. -have alwaysiso: muchitosay to 
you. Come, darling!” 

To his.aarprise she not only complied, but 
did so. without hesitation, and very quietly 
moved.towards the door, which he held open. 
She. entered the room,.and.sat down on :the 
fender. stool, reating ; her pretty chin on her 
hands—a. habit of hers from/childhood. 

“Why do you,always sit’ on that: ancom- 
fortable thing?’’ he asked, as the wheeled 
forward.an.easy chair, This is much nicer.’’ 

‘' I prefer this,’’ she said: slowly. “ I like 
to.imagine it is winter, and there is a:fire. If 
I eonld I would, become a fire worshipper.” 


ge ed. 

‘* I donot think sach a religion would prove 
very satisfactory,’’ he said. 

She laughed. 

‘‘ Ag satisfactory as amy other,” she re- 
plied. 

‘My dear,’ he said gravely, ‘' 1: do wish 
you would not talk so flippantly’ of these 
matters. You know how-it vexes me.” 

“TI have never disguised from you how 
utterly indifferent: Iam ‘to: creeds and doc- 
trines,’’ she said coldly: ‘Im thatjas in every- 
thing else, our opinions clash.” 

An ‘ominous pause. ensned;. bat Colonel 
Ethridge was determined not to. spoil this 
happy momen‘ by quarrelling, and he hastened 
to change the subject, 

‘‘What were you doing this,morning when 


an effort. 

‘‘ Tidying.my. things, and reducing chaos’ to 
order,”’ she replied. ‘‘ As you’ see; [) am’ not 
exactly in company trim.) Ia=my: beanty 
sufficiently pronounced to dazzle the observer 
without the aid of chiffons?’’ 

“TI hardly think any woman looks well 
untidy,’ he said, with a little hesitation. 

She smiled amusedly, then sighed.” 

‘\ Hector!” she-said, looking up at him. 
1:De you think, you are wise in marrying 
me ” 

‘What: !’’ he exelaimed. 

‘I mean,’ she continued, earnestly, ‘‘ do 
you . think’ we are. what. people call ‘ well- 
matched’? I am your very opposite. © We 
have not one.single thing.in common. Iam as 
totaily different froma your ideal woman as it 
is possible tojbs, Now! you think after our 
marriage I shall suddenly change. You think, 
because youare.in love with me, that allwill 
go well; but I shall be just the same after as 


before; just as flippant, unpractical,. un- 
Pp unconventional.a woman as I am a 
girl, Tellume,would.it not be wiser to-post- 


6 our. marriage ?”’ 
He rose-to ‘his feet, his face flashing -with 


anger. : 
ae am rt sae 5 d from md ” 

e passiona “Doyou mean that 
you are going to break your word: and throw 
meager Does this. mean you do not love 
me ” 

She too rose; then, with a-dignity ‘almost 
pathetic, she answered him,— 

“I :was. only: thinking of you,’ she ssid, 
simply. ‘For myself, I am» perfectly willing 
40 marry you:to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Yow should not ‘frighten’ me so, darling,” 
he cried. ‘‘I love; you so dearly. the: mere 
thought of losing you makes me beside myself. 
What dol care if-you areamyeopposité? Ex- 
tremes meet, you: know. Postpone our mar- 
riage |. Why, my. datling, life ino worth liv- 
ing-withoat you |” 

** Do you loverme-wellenough to bear with 
me?” she asked; softly. ‘ Are‘you sure I 
shall make you happy?” 


the kingdom! Why, datling,” he said; draw. 


ping shervtowards him, ‘a look ftom you is 


worth more than.a caress from other women | 
L-know how good and true you are, my dearest, 
what s tender; loyal heartis hidden ander all 
that badinage and sarcasm, I have'no other 
wish;my darling, than to make-you my wife.” 
‘‘ You think too highly of me, Hector,” she 
answered, “I wish you would believe me 
whem [tell you I am just what I appear— 
utterly heartless and worthless. If you repent 
afterwards it will be: your own fault, I will 
try my best; Heotor—I ‘will try my best. I 
know I have:often pained you. Iam a spoilt 
child, you see; and have always had my own 
way. Forgive me, and help me to be « better 
woman! ” 

“Kiss me, darling!" he-whispered, em- 
boldesied: by her strange gentleness, ‘' Kiss 
me once of your own'accord.” 

‘+ T am noé demonstrative,’’ she said, quietly, 
* but I will do it this once,’’ and ‘she lifted her 
face and kissed him. 

‘‘ Letme go now,” she said, a second later. 
‘*T must dress.” 

* Do not’ be'long,’’ he said, eagerly. ‘‘Come 
back'torme soon! Qh! my darling, do you 
know how happy you have made me?” 
‘‘Have I?” she said, wistfully. “I am 
very glad.” At thefodt of thestairs she turned 


to him. ‘' Heotor,” she said, “I have a 
favour to ask of: you. Will you promise me 
one thing ?” 


“ Anyshing !”’ he said. 

‘‘To.night there will be people to’ dinner,” 
she said, “my uncle, my guardian, and 
several others. I have always hated the 
absurd way ‘engaged people’ behaved; I 
have always boasted I would never make any 
difference, but be the same to my lover as 
though he were my brother. Promise me not 
to come and talk to me, not to sit beside me, 
not to watch me! In fact, to be just as though 
we were mere:acquaintances. Promise me, 
Hector ; it is one of my little whims.” 

‘* If you really wish,” he began, 

“I do,” she interropted, eagerly, 
Heostor, you are: very’ good to me!” 

‘‘ My darling,” he said, suddenly, ‘* you 
look:éo tired and’ white. Are you not well? 
Yotr hands are as cold as ice!” 

‘‘Lam ws little tired,” she said wearily. “It 
is nothing; thank you, dear!” 

He stood watching the little figure slowly 
mounting the stairs; then, as he noted the 
frail, slender outlines, he turned away with 
dimmed eyes, and a prayer on his lips. 

‘t Heaven grant she may not. be taken from 
me, my love! my wife!” 

It was about eleven o’clock that same 
evening, and they were all standing about 
the hall, preparatory to going to bed. Alice 
Stuart had been the life of the party, laugh- 
ing: and. talking with an entrain, that was 
irresistible. Despite Mrs. Clarkes entreaties 
she had gone out into the moonlit gardens 
with’ her uncle, who'made a practise of grant- 
ing’ every’ wish she uttered; and now she 
leant against the balustrade, as thongh she 
were tired ' pat. The lace scarf she had 
thrown over her‘head had slipped back, and 
as the rosy light from the tinted lampa fell 
on her white dress and upturned face, Judith 
Seymour told” herself ‘she’ had’ never’ before 
seen her look so lovely. 


Oh! 


“ T shall have no beaaty sleep to-night,” she 
was saying brightly. ** Positi Tam going to 
set youa exainpic. Good:night, uncle 


dear! If you have ‘osnght cold T shall never 
forgive myself, Now’ Tom, don’t sit up smok- 
ing ; little boys like’ you should go to bed with 
the sun:”’ 

“ Aud little girls rise with the samé,’’ said 
her cousin laughing. “How about ten o'clock 
}breakfast, miss?” 

“ Prise with the lark; she rejoined gaily, 
“but you are not there’ to see. Ah! here 
comes Mr: Fairfax! After to-morrow you will 
see how startlingly young and’ beautiful he 
will become, His grey’ hairs which I have 
with sorrow to the—well, to the gates 








“To-morrow I , man 


‘‘ Happy!” he repeated, with a glad laugh, } brought 
shall be the happiest in’ 


of thecemetery, will suddenly be transformed 
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into flowing locks of gold, when he is relieved 
of his heavy responsibility. I wish you a less 
troublesome ward,” and she gave him her 
hand, and looked up at him almost defiantly. 

“‘AndI wish you a better guardian!" he 
ots. + solemnly. 


tently, saw the colour fade from her face, and 
in an instant was by her side. 

‘Come, Cicely;” she said gently, and 
throwing her arm around her waist she drew 
her away, and nodding good-night to the little 
circle, began ascending the stairs. 

At every step —_ made an almost imper- 
ceptible pause, and Judith felt that every 
moment she leant more heavily against her 
arm. Atthe door of her room she stopped, 
panting for breath. 

‘Let me come in with you, darling ?” 

But she shook her head. 

“‘ Not to-night, Judith,” she said slowly, ‘‘ I 
must—be—alone !’’ 

“My heart,” said the elder woman, with 
infinite tenderness, ‘‘ what is wrong? You 
are not happy.” 

‘*Happy,” she repeated with such concen- 
trated passion that her voice was hardly 
audible, ‘ Better for me I were dead !”’ 

Jadith Seymour recoiled involuntarily. It 
seemed as though the mask had been suddenly 
sores and, instead of a laughing child, she 
beheld the unfathomable eyes of despair. 

“ You may well shrink fcom me,” said 
Alice, bitterly. “It issolongnow. I have 
become used to it.” 

“Is if Mr, Fairfax?" whispered the other. 

She bowed her head silently. 

** Could nothing persuade you,” began Jadith 
eagerly, 

“* Good-night,” said the quiet voice, and 
Judith Seymour knew from its sound that no 
power on earth wonld turn her from her 


P Be. ; 

“Heaven help you, love!" ehe said, sadly. 
A ghost of a laugh came from between the 
bloodless lips. 

‘* What is done the gods themselves cannot 
make undone,” she said; and then, without 
another word, she entered her room, and 
locked the door; and all that night Judith, 
sleepless herself, heard the restless little 
feet pacing wearily to and fro until the 
morning came, and the sun rose upon the day 
of the wedding. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘* Full oft have letters caused the writers 
To curse the day they were inditers.” 
—BUvrTLeER. 


** Oh, I could play the woman with mine eyes 
And braggart with my tongue ! ” 


— SHAKESPEARE. 
‘‘My Daniine’—(ehe wrote) :— 


“It is for the last time—for the last time. 

Did you ever have a love letter from me be- 
fore, Maximilian? And is it not the irony of 
Fate that the first written words of love be- 
tween us should reach you on my wedding 
day? I look forward to the dreary future 
with terror and dismay. Max! Max! I am 
frightened, and you cannot save me! Are you 
suffering, too, my own? Does that feverish 
gaiety, that sparkling wit, only serve to hide 
rom curious eyes the pain that is gnawing at 
your heart? When I think that you, as well 
as I, are contending with this mortal agony, 
my soul cries out, ‘I can endure no more,’ 
and yet another little hour, and we shall have 
parted. When and how to meetagain ? They 
are calling for me, Max. Oh, Heaven! have 
I sacrificed myself in vain ? Will my life from 
henceforth be an eternal lie? And this man— 
my husband! I can do nothing! I am lost! 
lost! There is no hope for me, I shall die 
with the weight of shame and humiliation. I 
am selfish in writing thus, but I cannot help 
it, I must speak or I shall gomad! They are 
calling me. Save me, Max! Tell anything, 
everything, but let me stay with you. Poor 





Hector! I must go, I must smile, I must 
laugh, and my heart is broken. Heaven keep 
thee, my love, and forgive us. : ‘ 
 Arrcs.’ 


‘** You must come here for a second, child,” 
said Mrs. Olarke’s voice. ‘Mary is off her 
head with the hurry and ee everything. 
Do go and speak to the poor girl.” 

“ Coming, auntie, coming. Where is Mary?” 
and she threw open the door. 

As she into the opposite room the 
draught from the passage caused s0 _—_ a 
wind that the thin sheet of paper which lay 
on her table, with some other loose writing 
materiale, was whirled away, blown through 
the window, fluttered gaily down into the 
garden, and fell at the feet of Hector 

thridge ! 

In another second Alice returned, and, 
going straight to the table where she had been 
sitting, mechanically took up the already 
addressed envelope, and put out her hand for 
the letter. It was gone! Hastily she orened 
her blotter—no sign of it; {felt in her pocket, 
looked on the floor—no letter, ‘Good 
Heavens!"’ she ejaculated. ‘ What shall I 
do?” 

“Oh! Judith,” she cried, turning to Miss 
Seymour, who entered at this moment, 
« Judith, shut the door quick!” 

** What is it, Cicely ?” 

‘I have lost my letter ! "’ 

‘* What letter, darling ~~ 

** My letter to Max!’ 

“To whom?” 

“To Max, bidding him good-bye!” 

** Cecily !"” 

“I left it here, and went to speak to Mary, 
was only away a moment; when I came back 
it had vanished |!” 

** Was anyone in here?" 

‘* Of course not. I should have seen them 
from the other room ; the doors were wide open. 
eae can it be o ; 

“In your pocket?” 

; Ee it dropped it in the 2” 

‘* Perhaps you drop in passage ?’ 

“I hadn't it in my hand. I left it here, 
with this envelope. Judith, where can it be?” 

¢ darling, are you sure?” 

ne of course I'm sure. It was here five 
minutes ago. If anyone finds it I am ruined. 
Oh! my love, my love, have I brought this 
sorrow on you, too? Oh! Judith—Jadith, 
has my punishment begun already ?” and she 
em on toa chair and fell into a passion 

tear 


8. 

“Cicely, darling!” said Judith, well-nigh 
distracted. ‘ My darling, you must not ; 
you will only make yourself ill, dear. It’s 
sure to be all right. I will look for it again. 
Don’t sob so dreadfully, dearest! You must 

I came to call you. They are waiting, 


arling!"’ 

‘*I can’t go,” she moaned. ‘ Max—Max! 
How can I go till I have found it?” 

“ My darling, you must be brave. I will 
search for it everywhere. I will write or 
telegraph you to-night. Be certain I shall 
find it. You must go, dear! If not for your 
husband's sake, for Mr. Fairfax’s sake you 
must be brave.” 

As she spoke Alice Ethridge stopped ory- 
ing, dried her eyes, rose to her feet. 

“TI am ready,” she said, the sound of the 
beloved name working its never-failing in- 
fluence. ‘‘I am ready. After alJ, Jadith, I 
am not £0 very different from other women, 
It’s the proper thing to weep on one’s wed. 
ding-day, isn’t it? ‘The lovely bride shed 
a few natural tears on quitting the houee, 
etc,’ ”” 

“My darling,” murmured her friend, 
‘* don’t act to me—don't pretend to me.” 

“ Astonishing how difficult it is to put on 
a veil with this hat!” said Mre. Ethridge, 
flippantly. ‘‘ No matter, my lord and master 
has s mind above such trifles. Come, Jadith, 
I am ready.” 

She will never manage it, thought Miss 
Seymonr, perceiving, with love’s keen-eighted- 





es 


nese, the terrible effort made by the wom, 
ro. y the woman 


“Come,” repeated the mocking voice, « 
am ready!” eve 

At the door she turned. 

“« Le jeu commence !” she said, with a heart. 
rending smile, and the next moment she was 
running down the stairs as lightly as a child 
to the hall where guests and servants wers 
assembled. Not a trace of emotion wa; 
heard in her gay young voice, and the lace 
veil successfully hi po 2 ee uncertain 
of her eyes. She went round, shaking 
hands, kissing, laughing, protesting she 
would write to be? for Jadith watching 
her closely, marvelled at her. 

“It is a trying moment,” she heard her 
say, brightly, as she paused at length by Mr. 
Fai “TI feel I ought to make a speech 
befitting the occasion, but I am no orator as 
Brutus is, as you know, of old; therefore, I 
stand excused. You have performed the last 
offices. Oh! that’s wrong. I always mix up 
two events—funerals and weddings. Please 
don’t mind me. Give way to your manly 
emotion I beg. Good-bye, Hector. Support 
my trembling form into the vehicle!” 

And thus, amid a storm of good wishes, 
old shoes, congratulations rice, Alice 
Ethridge left her home, and without one 
backward glance went forth to meet ths 
Nemesis which awaited her. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“*T can forgive 
A foe, but not a mistress and a friend. 
Treason is there in its most horrid shape 
Where trast is greatest.” 
—Dryvoex. 


Sranpine at her glass some hours later, 
dressing for dinner, Mrs. Ethridge felt her 
heart full of gratitude towards her husband. 
He had not ken to her during the long 
drive to the station, and under the pretext of 
smoking, had left her alone for the two hours’ 
journey up to town. 

Saving the once, when he had brought 
cup of tea and Punch, she had seen nothing 


“He is generosity itself,” she told herself 
again and again. ‘ No matter what my own 
misery may be, I will do my best to make 
him happy.” 

During those two quiet hours she had 
entirely regained her self-control, and the 
faithfal Mary surveyed her mistress with 
admiring eyes when she rose from completing 
her toilet. 

“* Tf it wasn’t for the black lines under ycur 
eyes, Mies Alice,” she said, critically regard- 
ing her handiwork, “‘ you’d lock lovely. Oaly 
I do wish you'd have put on one of them 
beautifal new dresses from Paris!” 2 

“Those are only for parties, Mary,” ssid 
her mistress, absently. , 

“ Are you ready?” said Colonel Etbridge’s 
voice. Then, as she opened the door, “ is not 
this over-much for a Charing Oross hotel 
table d héte?” he asked, with the dislike come 
Englishmen have to seeing their womenkind 
admired by the British publio. * 

‘* Table d’héte /” she repeated, astonished. 


“Do you er the charming solitude 4 
deux ?” he » With a sneer. 

She looked = at him in amazement, then, 
reassured by his perfectly impassive face,— 


“You are developing a new talent— 
sarcasm,” she answered, quietly. ‘‘I hope 
you will continue it; there is nothing I admire 
s0 much! Give me a shawl or something, 
she said, turning to Mary; then as the maid 
threw a lace scarf over her shoulders, she 
took her husband’s arm and went down- 
stairs. ql 

At that moment, a waiter advanced to the 
subject of their idle remarks, and handed § 
tele to Colonel Ethridge. ss. 

“Who is it from, Hector?” said his wife, 
eagerly, a deep flush staining her cheeke. 
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“My mother is worse,” he said, loud 
enough for the servant to hear. ‘I must go to 
Scotland to-night. Find out when the express 
Jeaves, and send my man to me at once,” he 
added, turning to the waiter, ‘‘and tell the 
manager I should like to see him.” 

“Oh, Hector!” began his wife, “I am 
so sorry! Poor Lady Ethridge! You see 
after all Fanny was right, in not letting her 
andertake the long journey to us, for the 
wedding. Iam so sorry for you, dear! I will 
go and tell Mary to directly,” 

He turned and looked at her. 

“There is no need,” he replied. coldly. 
“I will travel alone to-night. You can 
follow to-morrow. You had better go up- 
stairs while I make pone > or for leaving. 
I will come to you presently.” 

She obeyed almost unconsciously, a 
herself if she were dreaming. What 
happened? Why was Hector so different? 
could he bly—— Bat no, it was only her 
imagination. This bad news had upset him. 
Poor Hector! and she sat down by the open 
window, in the vain hope of getting a breath 
of fresh air. ‘*We shall have @ storm to- 
night,” she said aloud; “the air is fall of 
thander.” 

Half-an-hour must have passed, and still 
she sat in the fading light, so absorbed in 
her own sad thoughts that she did not hear 
her husband enter, and started violently as 
he came toward her. 

“When do you leave? ’’ she asked. ; 

“I have come to say good-bye,” he an- 
swered, and, turning, he struck a match and 
lighted the candles on the dressing- table, ‘‘ to 
say good-bye,"’ he repeated deliberately, ‘‘ and 
to show you this and he laid down the letter 
which she had written and lost that morning. 

One glance sufficed to prove to her what had 
happened, and she staggered back to her chair, 
holding her left hand to her side, for the 
moment oblivious to everything, save the beat- 
ting of her heart, which half suffocated her. 

“Twas walking in the den under your 
windows,” he said, “‘ waiting for you. This 
fell . my feet. I read it. What have you to 
say ” 

She sat silent. 

‘What have you to say?” he demanded, 
drawing & nearer, and by the flickering 
light of the candles, she saw the horrible 
gleam in his eyes. 

“What have a to say?" he whispered, 
and his hot breath fanned her cheek. 

Overcome by physical terror she put out her 
hand to keep him from her. 

“ You frighten me!” she breathed. 

He took the feeble little hand, and held it 
as if in & vice. 

“ Frighten you |” he said scornfally. ‘' It is 
too late for these pretty airaand graces. You 
= — —— other way!” 

“ Heo ed, striving in vain 
tke be groaned, & to 


_“‘5o0 you thought I should be an easy victim, 
did you?” he sneered. ‘‘Might be wiser to 
postpone our i might it? I was not 
to be too demonetrative before uncle and Mr. 
Fairfax! Poor Hector! Woman!” he 
hissed, crushing the cold fingers between his 
strong hands. “ What have you to say?” 

With a quick movement she wrenched her- 
self from his grasp, and, all fear gone, faced 
him with a superb gesture. 

“Kill me!” she said, and in the ringing 
a of her voice all her old defiance was 





“No, no!” he said, his voice vibrating with 
passion, ‘That would be too kind. I will not 
publish your shame abroad ; you shalllive and 
oo You will not kill yourself, for your ' 

Ver's sake. Hal hal your lover! Death is . 
per for such as you. You shall Jive and 
: She gazed as if fascinated by his white, set 
Soe, and pitiless eyes. 

‘You will leave here to-morrow,” he said, ' 
8s if repeating @ lescon, “and will join me at 
he over, Here is money, Mary, you will send © 

ome. You can engage another maid in Parie. 


The telegram from my mother I sent myself. 
I have made everything right with the 
manager. You have only to give up your 
rooms; I shall be at the station to meet you!” 

“ Hector!” she cried, falling at his feet, 
“hear me ! have mercy on me——” 

But he interrupted her. 

‘Would not another man have done as 
well?” he said, implacably. ‘‘Oae who did 
not love you as I did? I trusted you im- 
weg, Pty you unutterably! I would 
ave laid down my life for you! You did 
what you would with me! Iwas as wax in 
your ds, ‘and you knew it; and you 
betrayed me!” 

‘* Have mercy |"’ she moaned. 

“Such mercy as you showed me, such 
mercy I will show you! An Ethridge never 
forgives treachery! You captivated me, 
—— with me, used me! You shall repent! 

ore Heaven you shall live to curse the 
day you were born! You are my wife! 
Great Heavens! the veriest outcast in the 
streets is better in my eyes than you—my 
wife!'’ Iam mad!” he said, hoarsely. ‘I 
am mad! I could find it in my heart to put 
my hands round that soft, white throat, and 
crush away your very life! "’ 

She had risen, and stood before him. A 
— feeling of faintness was stealing upon 

er. 

Unconscious of what he was saying, her 
thoughts drifted back to her home, and the 
loving ones she had lefé that morning. 

Was it only that morning? Who was that 
talking? Whatdid he mean? How Jadith 
would seta when she told her this funny 

m 

The faintness was gaining upon her. 

How absurd to think anyone could be so 
angry with her! anda little smile fluttered 
across her lips. 

Her husband saw it, and it stung him into 
frenzy. 

** You smile at my misery! You mock at 
your dupe!” he vociferated. ‘'Oh! incarna- 
tion of beauty and deceit! Curse you! curse 
you-! curse you!” and im an ungovernable fit 
of fury he raised his hand, aod struck her. 

Another second, and she was alone. R 


Very slowly she sat down. The hours 
passed, the candles burnt to their sockets, 
gave a last flicker, and went out. 

All was darkness and silence. 

She never moved. 

The threatened storm burst, the thunder 
pealed, the lightning flashed, the rain fell in 
torrents. 

She never moved. 

Gradually the fary of the tempest abated. 
The air grew chill, the grey dawn crept in 
through the open windows, the carts began to 
rattle in the streets. 

Another day had begun. 

Then she rose, and, trembling, went across 
the room and sat down by the glass. 

Pushing aside the lace of the dress she had 
— the evening before, she looked at her- 


There on her soft breast was a dark bruise ; 
the fair, delicate flesh was tinged to purple. 

‘The brand of shame!” she said to herself. 
“Oh! mother! mother!” and hot, scorching 
tears welled into her aching eyes, and hid from 
her agonised gaze the evidence of her sin! 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* Your face is as a book, where men may read 
” , 
strange matters. —Sa AKESPEARE, 


Ten of the more intimate friends of Colonel 
and Mrs, Ethridge had been invited to dinner 


! on this the night that their town house was 


thrown open for the first time since their 


| marriage. 


The guests were, with the exception of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fairfax and Mies Seymour, all rela- 
tions, and the entertainment was as festive ag 
such family gatherings are apt to prove, 





The hostess, apparently unconscious of the 
scrutiny of ten pairs of critical eyes, showed 
to her best advantage. 

She recounted their adventures abroad with 
great spirit, and caused great amasement by 
pot little anecdotes of the people they had 
met, 

“In fact,” she added, gaily, ‘‘ I have been 
finishing, or, rather, I fear I should say 
beginning, my education. I have learnt some 
hundred new names,some dozen new doctrines, 
have seen some thirty new towns. I have 
found out that, as regards art, everything old 
is to be admired, no matter how hideous ; but 
that, as regards religion, books, philosophy, 
and bonnets, the latest novelty is only new 
enough. I have walked miles in picture 
galleries and musenms, and have bought 
bric-a-brac enough to fillashop. I have learnt 
to dislike my countrymen, and to interlard 
my conversation with scraps of French, Ger- 
man, and Italian; finally, I believe—I say it 
with all modesty—I believe I have acquired the 
art of shrugging my shoulders with true 
Parisian grace. Who shall say I have 
travelled in vain?” 

‘* And now you are going to settle down at 
home, I hope,” said Lady Ethridge, a severe- 
looking old dowager, who, in her heart, dis- 
approved of her volatile daughter-in-law. ‘I 
trust you will not find it too dull after all this 
excitement." 

A peculiar smile played arouud the pretty, 
scornfal mouth. 

‘* T have discovered the true secret of con- 
tent, so shall be dull nowhere,” she said, 
lightly. 

‘* What may that be?" asked Mr. Fairfax, 
who was covertly studying her every change 
of expression. 

‘‘I would do what I pleased, and doin 
what I pleased, I should have my will, an 
having my will, I should be contented; and 
when one is contented there is no more to be 
desired, and when there is no more to be de- 


sired there is an end of it,’’ she quoted, laugh: - 


ingly. 

‘“‘ Where did you find that, darling?” asked 
Miss Seymour. 

“Qh, Judith! don’t you remember our 
dear old Cervantes? I have never forgotten 
that quotation nor that other, ‘Every one 
is as Heaven made him, and ofttimes a good 
deal worse!’ Iused to drawa picture of my 
governess and write that underneath.” 

“You were a very naughty child, I fear,”’ 
said her uncle, patting the jewelled hand that 
lay on the cloth beside him. 

She leant back in her chair and looked at 
him fondly. 

“ If I talk so much now,” she said, ‘I shall 
have nothing left when all the people come. 
You tell me all your news, and I will listen.” 

And conversation became general again. 
There was never a perceptible pause. At the 
firat sight of flagging she came to the rescue, 
and set the ball rolling again. Even Lady 
Ethridge remarked to her son, in a loud 
whisper, that Alice made a capital hostess. 

The Colonel, who was as silent as usual, 


assented without enthusiasm. ‘ 
“ She is acoustomed to entertaining,” he 
answered, shortly. 


‘“‘Bhe is looking very well," continued the 
dowsger, condescendingly. “I wish I could 
say the same for you, Hector!" 

A bright laugh came from the other end of 
the table. sien 

“‘ Joy may come in the morning,” said his 
wife’s voice ; ‘‘ but I am neverup early enough 
to receive Ler.” 

‘* I beg your pardon, mother, what were you 
saying?” said the Colonel, hastily. 

** Nothing worth listening to apparently,” 
said the old lady, testily. 

At last they rose, and the ladies went up- 
stairs. Judith had hoped to have a few words 
with her, but she persistently cat and talked 
to firat one and then the other with such win. 
ning brightness that even her sisters-in-law 
began to thaw under her sunny smiles. When 
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the men joined them her husband went straight 
to her side. 

‘* My mother wishes to hear you. sing,” he 
said, courteously. ‘‘ Will you doso before these 

ple come? She will think it a great 
Favour.” 

For. an instant she hesitated, then moved 
towards the piano and sat down. 

“ What shall I sing?” she asked, simply. 

“ Something English,” said her mother-in- 
law. 

There are few things more trying toa music- 
loving soul than to sit down before an indiffe- 
rent and ignorant audience, and to be asked to 
‘* ging something English.” It may be classed 
under'the same head of suffering endured 
when, on rising from the piano, one is greeted 
by the inevitable question, ‘‘ What isthe 
name of that piece’? ” 

But Mrs. Ethridge escaped the difficulty 
with her usualease. Very quietly she played 
the two bars which constitute the usual prelude 
to the Irish melodies, and sang with a perfect 
simplicity, yet ‘unatterable pathos, one of 
Moore’s immortal nationa! aire,— 


‘* Ah! then the cup before me, 
Seems turning all to tears 1” 


As the tender, sweet tones died away even 
in those conventional breasts arose a feeling 
of a held them breathless. ee 

y Ethridge openly wiped her eyes, a 
beckoned Alice to her side. 

** You havea beautiful voice, my dear!” 
she said, kindly, ‘‘ and I thank you for grati+ 
frag an old woman’s request. Hector may 
well be proud of you!” 

‘* You are very good!” said her daughter-in- 
law, hastily. ‘Ah, excuse, me! Here is 
General Elliot,” and she made her escape. 

Very soon the spacious rooms were 9 
for many were carious to see the young bride, 

praises of her personal appearance, and 
charm of manner, were almost aniversal. 

‘* He has never lett her side this evening, I 
believe,”’ said No.1. . 
sie She is positively beautifal!” remarked 


6. 2. 

“‘ Who was she?” asked a third. 

“Are those the famous diamonds?" in- 
quired a fourth. 

** Lucky dog, Ethridge ! 
clever as she’s pretty!" 

“ How well she stands that dead white.” 

“Had she money ?” 

“They aremadly in love with each other.” 

“ When. did they return ?” 

And so the gossip went on, and the subject 
of their criticism moved. amongst them, alike 
indifferent to blame or praise. 

In the course of the evening, two. men; beth 
celebrities in their way, stood together, and 
with one accord commenced speaking of their 


“TI hope Ethridge will let. me. paint: her,” 
said the artist, gazing across the room with 
beauty-loving eyes, 

“* My dear fellow, don’t try it,’ returned'the 
great doctor, who was his companion, ‘ Her 
charms lie purely in expression, and would be 
nothing on canvas !”’ 

“Tt is & strange: face,” said. the . artist, 
musingly. ‘ Eyes and mouth entirely contra- 
dict each other.” 

‘* Becanse she controls the one, and. forgets 
the other,” said the man of medicine, wieely, 
‘Women's eyes always tell their own, tale, 
while in men you judge by the mouth.” 

“‘ Ididn’t know you went infor physiognomy, 
doctor ?"’ said the younger man, amused, 

“Té is part of my profession to find ont 
secrets in spite of their owners,” said the 
physician, with a smile. ‘If we only knew 
what people told us, we should soon, come to a 
standstill.’’ 

“What does her face tell you?” inqnired 
the ponte, with awakening interest. 

_ “I notice,” said the doctor, ‘first, that she 
is continually smiling. In some women that 
would be merely the outcome of vanity, but 
with Mra. Ethridge it means something else. 
That persistent smile and pleasant laugh, are 


They say she’s as 
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used with an object, hence.I gather. she has 
something to bide The eyes are fixed almost 
anxiously on the person she is talking . with, 
hence I gather there is someone here does 
not wish to look at. oveames, np she is 
not speaking, an entirely different expression 
creeps over her face; the eyes dilate,the 
lips part. Suddenly she recollects herself, 
and puts up that big fan, until the «smile 
pes There! Did you see her?” 
“* But——” the other. i 
“In, that face,” said the physiognomist, 
earnestly, ‘‘is written a whole history. of pain 
and passion, but only legible to the student. of 
faces. That woman might bea .saint.or.a 
sinner, bat that she isan unhappy woman I 
have not the faintest doubt.” . 
“ Doctor, doctor! I shall be quite afraid of 


you,” said-his friend, with a slight cuggestion | from-her 


of sarcasm in.his voice. ‘To me she sppears 
& very interesting woman, whose every move- 
ment is. grace; buatas for the ‘ passion andthe 
pain,’ my dear sir, she is only. a girl of twenty 
at the most, and has every gift the world.can 
jive.” 
‘“‘ And the soul is left. to starve!" said the 
elder man, absently. ‘‘ Well, well | I may be 
wrong, my boy; but if.that child..were.my 
daughter I should break my. heart over her. 
Ethridge should be carefalof her; that flash 
comes and goes too readily. She is one.of 
those natures, I think,.whoce capability of 
intense feeling is so great on the one hand, and 
whose self.repression ia so continual on the 
other hand, that the inner and mental life 
must be one long. martyrdom. There! . She 
is.alone. I will go over and make my bow!” 

Slowly, very slowly, the rooms thinned, and 
at last came the hour when the last. guest 
made his adieux, 

Husband and wife were alone! 

“Tt has been a great success!” he said, 
coldly, 2. x 

She glanced round the empty apartment, 
wei bore a desolate appearance, and shi- 


vered. 
“Tam very glad,” she answered, listlesely, 
“and a little tired.” ‘‘Good-night!” . 


‘“‘ And Iam young, too,” thought Alice Eih. 
ridge, bitterly. “With every capacity for 
enjoyment; with the intense craving youth 
has for happiness ; with every means to pro. 
cure all that life can offer. And yet, even the 

r wretch who does not know where to turn 

his Re ys Somer to. look for his 
night's ing, ve @ clean conscience 
and & legitimate hope, is happier—happier far 


“Oh! to forget oneself for five minutes; to 
know one half hour’s gelf-respeot—what sacri. 
fice would I not make—and gladly! — 

“This constant. in ; this com. 
panionship, worse than solitude; this utter 
contempt for my. own weakness; thia ever 

+ remorse ie madi mel” 
At this moment a sharp knock startled her 
a musing, and, irritated by the inter. 
bade the new-comer 


“ You |’. she, exolaimed, as: her husband 
a) on the threshold. 

m, ag if, annoyed. that,.she shonld so 
easily have been startled from her self-posses. 
sion, and. also, perhaps partly, to hide the 
painful embarrassment, of which his presence 
always made her conscious, she sank back on 


her cushions, and over her. sensitive face crept 
the superoilious under which she 
was wont to hide. all trace of feel 


‘* Good morning,” she aaid lang 
wanted to see me?” ; 
.* Otherwise I should hardly be here,” he said, 
sternly, his face showing only too plainly how 
paral 5 mg position, and drawling tones irri- 
ta im. ; 
Feeling instinctively that she had stung him 
into some slight show ——— his. wife, 
womanlike, became more at her ease. 
“Won't you sit down?” she said, sweetly, 


pointing to a chair. 

“No!” heanswered shortly. i 
prefer standing?'’ with ‘increased 
“Myself, I detest it.” Then, 
fearing lest her voice should betray her agita- 
tion, she folded her.presty hands and sat silent, 
awaiting the time when he should broach the 


y- “ You 


“ Good-night,” he said, without raising his | subject of his visit. 


eyes. 

‘* He might-have thanked me for my effort,” 
she thought, bitterly, as she wearily made her 
way ° her room. jdinot i ax! pe 
your keen eyes.see it my darling 
Do you know how wretched lam? Did your 
heart bad how I grew faint.and sick at 
the so of your dear name,.or did: my 
artificial smile and voice. deceive you? Ah! 
come what may—come what may, 
seen you again—I have seen you again! ”’ 


“What are you reading?” he asked 
abruptly. , : 

Inwardly amazed,:but.determined not again 
to.be moved from her.outward indifference,— 

“ Emetson’s Essays,” she replied, looking at 
him with.eyes that.faintly smiled. 

“ Philosophy,” he said, with @ sneer. 
“That is.well. You will.need it. You, who 


are such a reader. mangoes: remember the 
I -have| saying of de ‘oucauld—‘ pb 


phy 
tecgngts easily over past and over future 


evils, but present evils triamph over philoso- 
—— phy.’ You -perhaps, prove the great cynic 
at fault!” , 
APTER “ Present evile!" she. said, and her little 
CH VI. | oases Eennee) it Siipeenen. = 
‘Oh! Anger isanevil thing, and spoils the fairest} _“ You think me, evils ax , 
=" se Py yan ag 
It cometh like a rainy cloud upon.a.sanny place. | W yea. 0 P 
One angry moment often does. what we repent for | ently there is never a bad. that. might not be 
years ; worse | I came to show. this. — 
It works the wrong we ne’er make right, by | fellow-sufferer. gone!” an hecheld out 
sorrow or by tears.” ret sheet of that day's Zimes. P 
—E. Cooxe. Quick as ning she started to her feet, 
the paper from him, her 
Mus. Ernerpcr sat at. her window one! agonised.eyes striving.in vain to read the lines 
bright spring morning. pursuing her usual! which to her might meanso 


ocoupation—namely, reading. 

From time to time she laid aside her book, 
and looked ont into the gardens below, where 
the early flowers and budding trees in their 
fresh dresses seemed to tell Nature how 
glad ‘they were the: dull, dreary winter was 


The sun shone out brightly, and the birds 
were literally filling the air their. joyous 
song of welcome to the tender spring, who 
had delayed her coming 0 long. 

In the distance sparkled the waters of the 
lake, which nestled down amidst the grave, 
silent hills, ens 5 gay shores, like 
— guardians, watchfal of its careless 

guty, 


mueh. , 
« I pannot.see,” she gasped, ‘ Tell.me quick, 
nick!" at 
av You alarm yourself unnecessarily,” be 
said, with ing sarcasm. ‘It isonly a 
lover's wife who has. joined the gree 
majority. 1 ” 

a Oh, Heaven!” ebe cried, falling on a 
knees... ‘‘ Thank God for. His great mercy 
and burying her face in her handg, she burst 
Ao ink o “ie the most bitter moments in 

one 
his life came to Hector. Ethridge then, a8 be 
stood looking with sombre eyes at the weep- 
ing woman at his feet. ‘‘ What if it had been 
me?” he thought, ‘How would she have 
mourmed for me?” 
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Minutes passed as they remained there 
together, the silence only broken by her sobs 
_husband and wife—yet further apart than 
if they had never met before. 

At last she rose. 

« Forgive me,’’ she said brokenly. ‘' It was 
too sudden ; I could not help it.”’ 

Perhaps the thought croseed her whirling 
prain that this burst’ of emotion, this deluge 
of thankful tears, was: hardly seemly con- 
sidering their relations towards each other— 
for she drew “nearer to him, and laid her 
hand timidly on his arm. 

“ Forgive me,” she pleaded softly. “I am 


very sorry. 

Uncompromitingly he looked down at her 
upturned face—the tremulous mouth and 
troubled eyes, the drooping figure and clinging 
hand—and for an instant he hesitated. Be- 
tween those RW nares are and the 
sinning—a very angel of peace seemed hovering. 

If he had but ‘taken her to his heart— 
taken advantage of the happy moment—if he 
had ‘but 5 one ‘kindly word—even then 
all might have been well, The future might 
have held some “happiness for those two 
mined lives. But pride—unbending pride, 
heritage of cer.turies of ancestry, glory of his 
house; and curse of his life—pride cast her 
derisive smile upon his lips—frighting the 
tender word to silence—laid her icy fingers on 
his heart, freezing to eternal sleep the very 
passion of forgiveness which throbbed and 
quivered.in his life’s veins. 

“ Forgive you!” he said, smoothly—and at 
the sound of his voice she shrank from him 
like a chidden child—*I think -it is you who 
should forgive my mannerless tact in startling 
you < stupidly. Had I imagined ’—and he 
paused, 

“Had you imagined I had so little self- 
control,” she said vehemently, “ you would 
have spared me~+you are always only too 
food to me. Would to Heaven you were a little 
ess good, and a little more——”’ 

He laughed aloud. 

“Loving?” he suggested. ‘‘Ay, to come 
and go like a dog at your bidding—to lie at 
your feet like a slave—to consider myself 
rewarded bya smile ora bon mot. That is 
ed nineteenth century woman’s idea of 

ing. A man gives an his name, his 
position, his heart; too, if’ he ‘be a fool. And 
you—ab, you;” he said! , “what do 
you give in return? ‘'Whatdo you know of the 
days and nighte I have-spent, tortured by the 
remembrance of your dishonesty ? What do 
you care if I. have sat for hours hungering for 
& touch of your lips—a: gliaspse ‘of your face? 
At times I have locked ‘myself in, fearfal of 
my own mad passion, which tempted me 
beyond my strength, to come to you at ‘the 
cost of my honour. I,;who wasa happy man— 
I, who was @ ‘trusting man-—what have re 
made of me? °Wantonly ‘you took ‘my life 
into your delieute hands, and destroyed it, as 
& child would bresk a toy, 

P Me been silent nero ee 

forborne to: reproach you openly, i 
Thave held you ital honoar itis the eake of 
my past love—do* you ‘suppose I ‘bave for- 
gotten? Look on your handiwerk ? ‘See what 
you have done for me ! 

“The world praises my taste, does it ? ‘ The 
charming Mre. Ethridge,’ ‘the witty Mrs. 
Ethridge,’ ‘the -delightfal Mrs. Ethridge,’ 
who sits at my table, drives my horses, wears 
my jewels, but also the Mrs. Ethridge who 

ayeda men’s implicit confidence; the 
Mrs. Ethridge, who smiled at her husband’s 
dishonour, the aeoursed Mra Hthridge, who 
made her husband’s lifea hell! J, who at 
What & sacrifice only Heaven knows! I, who 
have left you alone, given you your liberty 1 J, 
who have never kissed your lips since our 
we day. J, who-stand here and see you 
shed scalding tears of regret, that you are 
bound to me, now your lover is free. J, for- 
800th, should bea little more loving] Damma- 
tion, madam! I am almost inclined to take 
you at your word,” and “he laid ‘his hand 
toughly om her shoulder, and looked at her, 








His wife turned towards him. 
_ “Take away your hand," she said, slowly, 
“and listen to me. This is the last time I 
allow you to see me alone, Yes, I know you 
have the right to do what you will with me, 
but —_ _ - in — a er I 
repeat, I will not again suffer such indignity. 
When, twelve months ago, you showed me 
that letter, when you told me you knew my 
secret, I was crushed, overwhelmed. I lay at 
your feetand besought forgiveness; for I knew 
I had wronged you terribly. I humbled 
myself to the very dust. I offered to go away, 
to leave you free, to: do se ee. every- 
thing you wished, that J might in some 
degree atone for-my sin. When you married 
me I was mad with misery. I thought only 
of my own suffering. I did not seem: to 


recognise ‘the -wrong:I wasdoing you. You|h 


told me you loved me—loved me so well; life 
was not worthiliving without me: I showed 
‘you my worst side ‘persistently during our 
engagement. I dide kines you did not like, 
said things of whieh you'did not:approve. I 
never pretented I doved you. I. was: con- 
tinually making you understand I cared for 
you merely asa friend. You told me you did 
not fear. Love would come after.” 

‘‘ Hush !” he interrupted, imploringly; but 
re with contemptuous scorn, did not heed 

m. 

“Tf -you had not found that letter all would 
have gone well. I should have honestly 
tried to make you Bappy. All women are 
born actresses. I should have succeeded. If 
you had acted differently you would have won 
my never dying gratituie, and in time my 

would have turned to love. 

‘** I do not seek to excuse myself. I wronged 
you—bitterly, but how have you ‘acted to- 
wards me? You took me abroad—and left 
me under the care of a—spy. Yes, I knew it 
all the time. You came-and brought me 
home—home. My own friends were asked to 
dinner, to luncheon, bat never to stay. I 
was forbidden’ (forbidden!) to speak with 
them in private. My letters were always 
ae me after you had read them. Wherever 

went you came too; ‘the devoted couple,’ I 
believe,'is the name we go by. 

“TJ, whose life was freedom itself; I, who 
never gave account to man or woman for 
ought did or said—I had suddenly become a 

mer,” 

“ Alice!” he groaned. 

‘‘ Every action watched, every word sub- 
jected to scrutiny. I said to myself, ‘ This 
will not last—this is ‘my just : 
ment.’ But no, for one long year I have 
borne it. 
my lips. I will .bear it no-longer. It is 
enough. 

“You cannot disgrace me in the eyes of 
the law. You have not chosen to disgrace me 
in the eyes. of the. world. Have you ever 
thought what it, is. to have mein 
my own eyes? Yon say your life is rnined— 
my. life is hell! You have degraded me— 
cursed. me—struck me. On our wedding-day 
you.struck me."' 

“Heaven!” he cries out, “ you wilk drive 
me mad !"’ 

“On. my breast I carried the mark of my 
husband's hand, and I—said nothing. I told 
myself, ‘He did it in anger. It is my just 

anishment.’ 


‘t You could have done what you would with 
me. By one kind word you could have made 
me your slave; but it is finished. I have 
tried my best,and failed. I shall continue as 
before—with one difference—I will 94 
myself to your Semastepcore. I do 
what you bid me, go w you take me, 
shape my life according to your wishes; but 
you shall insult. me no more, From to-day 
my lips are closed; but now you understand 
me, From a very passion of remerse, your 
hardness has: & me to. feel.a very 
passion of hatred and contempt. You can 
leave me." 

“ Alice”? cried her husband. “ Alice! it 


No word of complaint ‘has passed |***¢d 


darling, let us forget the past, and——” 

Bat she stopped him. 

“It is too late as far as I am concerned,” 
she said,icily. ‘ You can go!” 

He madea sudden movement as if to take 
her in his arms, but at the look of utter 
disdain on her prond, pale face, he pansed. 

‘*Do you hate me?’’ he whispered, hoareely. 

She looked him straight in the eyes. 

‘*T loathe you!” she answered him, 

He shuddered, 

‘Oh, Heaven!” he cried, ‘‘oh, Heaven!’’ 
Then, drawing nearer, ‘‘ Such women as you, 
my wife!” he:said, solemnly, ‘drive men to 
destruction !”’ and he turned to leave her. 

When he reached the door he looked back at 
a. at the fragile little figure, the proud little 


“ To destruction!” he repeated. 

Bat. the utter indifference of face and 
attitude never changed.. The passionate 
woman with the eloquent lips and scornful 
eyes seemed transformed to stone. 

“To destruction!’ he whispered, and he 
went out and shut:the door; and as his steps 
echoed down the corridor she fell to the ground, 
and mental and physical pain. were alike for- 
gotten. Well for her if the unconsciousners 
which robbed her for the time of memory had 
been the unconsciousness of death ! 





LAST CHAPTER. 
THE END, 


‘*Death is the privilege of human nature ; 
And life without it were not worth our taking. 
Thither the poor, the pris’ner, and the mourner 
Fly for relief, and lay their burdens down.” 
—Rowr. 


Tue gong sounded for dinner, and Mre. 
Ethridge slowly made her way-to the drawing- 
room, 

All traces of the morning's work had 
vanished. The usual smile, the careful 
toilette, nothing to show that anything un- 
usual had happened. 

She stood resting her pretty foot on the 
fender, and looking into the fire, expecting her 
husband to join her with his customary 


punotuality. ’ 
The clock chimed out the hour, and still no 


Colonel. . 
At last the door opened, bat only to admit 

the builer. 

‘“Sball» dinner: be: served, madam?" he 


‘* Where is Colonel‘ Ethridge ?’’ 

“ Phe Colonel isnot yet in, ma'am," 

‘* We will wait,” she said, briefly. 

As the time wention a vague uneasiness fell 


upon her. 

Where could he be’? Why did he not 
come? 
At length she rose, and rang the bellloudly. 
“When did Oolonel Ethridge go out?” she 
asked. 
‘+ About five,ma’am,”’ 
‘Did he say when-he -wouldibe back?” 
“The Colonel gave no orders,-madam.” 
‘Was he walking or driving?” 
‘*Walkipg, ma'am.” 
‘* You can serve dinner,” she said, and 
forced herself to go through the faree of eight 
long courses, though her heart beat with a 


sickening fear. 

‘“‘ Whatif he-had left? What if he did not 
return ?”’ 
These questions, which she at first discussed 
with a smile, returned with hatefal persever- 
ance. 
Half-past nine! Would the evening never 
end? It really was unwise staying out 60 
late. Perhaps he had met.aifpiend; and gone 
back to dine, But thembhe'would sarely have 
sent a message, he was always so scrupulouely 


e. 
The evening had grown chilly, and the 





bright sunshine had turned to rain. 


is not too late. I have been wrong. My 
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Something in her own expectant attitude, 
in the warmth and stillnees which surrounded 
her, or in the moaning wind and gusts of rain- 
drops against the window, recalled to her 
mind another evening, when she was thus 
waiting for the footfall that fell like music on 
her ear. 

How long ago that seemed! and yet, after 
all, how long was it? 

She had been married nine months, Why, 
it was in March—the same month last year! 
How strange! March 31st! Why, to-day 
was March 3let! Impossible! Yes! San- 
day was the twenty-sighth, and to-day was 
Wednesday. What a carious coin 1 
And so a whole year had passed since these 
two had parted, and now he was free! free! 

How well she remembered his worn face 
and tired eyes at her wedding-breakfast, and 
how hard it had been to say ‘‘ good-bye!” 
gaily and without emotion; and how Jadith 
watched over her— darling Jadith!— who 
loved her so tenderly, and whom she had 
never told of her + sorrow. She had 
hidden it from all of them, had laughed and 
talked, and ridden and danced, and no one 
had guessed what lay beneath—no one. Even 
Max had been deceived. Though he had said 
nothing on the few occasions when they had 
met, she knew he believed her happy. 

Ab, Heaven! how lonely she was! Whata 
weary, perplexing problem life was! Another 
year, and Max would have been with her ! 

A thrill of guilty joy ran through her, and 
she aroused herself, half fearful lest she should 
have — her thoughts aloud, but only the 
mute chairs and tables met her glance. 

How lonely it was—not a soul to speak to. 
The scene that morning had unnerved her. 
Hector had been so violent, he frightened her ; 
but he should never know it, She would defy 
him to the end. 

How dreadful his face had looked when he 
lefther! What was that he said ?—‘‘ to de- 
struction!” What did he mean? Bah! she 
would not think of it ! 

Ought she to writeto Max? She could not 

condole withhim. Perhaps it was better to say 
nothing than to string together a set of mean- 
ingless platitudes,which he would throw aside 
in disgust. 
If only he knew !—if he knew! but what 
could he do? Perhaps he would blame her ? 
It was a good thing, he thought her happy. 
‘* To destruction!’ How the words haunted 
her! Why did not Hector come in? How 
hard and stern he was. He had never under- 
stood her, Did she understand herself ? 

She was a creature of impulse, swayed by 
every transient emotion, highly gifted by 
nature, but utterly lackiog in stability. 

From her earliest childhood she had ridi- 
culed every better feeling she possessed—had 
laughed and mocked, when her heart was 
breaking, and now she could not be natural. 

She had wronged Hector ! Ob, yes! wronged 
him terribly ; but she could never forgive him 
for having degraded her. 

What would Max say if he knew the truth ? 
He would tell her to do her duty—if she 
could ! What an aimless, useless existence she 
was leading. To-morrow she would. Ah! to- 
morrow never came, Her whole history might 
be summed up in that one word, to-morrow! 

The rain again! How wet Hector will be. 
Should she speak to him when he came in? 

Should she lay her heart bare before him? 
tell him that she would struggle against her 
love for Max? Ask him to take her away, 
and let her try and make him happy ? 

She had always loved justice, Had she 
been just to herhusband! All her taunts and 
words that morning were exaggerated. She 
was too proud to seek him after his insulting 
words. Was she co angry because they were 
true? ‘To destruction!’ Heavens! how 
horribly lonely !—half-past ten. 

She rang the bell loudly, 

‘“‘IT am becoming uneasy, Johnson,” she 
said to the servant. ‘Colonel Ethridge must 
have been called away unexpectedly. Tell one 
of the grooms to ride to the post-office at 





once and take a telegram. I will send to his 
club address and to Lady Ethridge. I cannot 
understand it.” 

The bailer, a grey-haired old man, who had 
——— in honest service of the Eth- 
ridge fa , 8tood by as his mistress wrote 
out the messages. 

‘Bend there at once, Johnson, and make 
inquiries at the stables if anyone saw the 
Colonel go out.” 

‘* Master Hector would surely have sent 
—_ ee the old man, sadly, — 
head, is great anxiety g back 

the familiar name of his master’s boyhood. 

« me ~ od yee demanded his mis- 
tress, Fply, own misgivings returning 
with renewed force, as she listened to his 
remark, 

‘Tm afraid ma’m, and that’s the trath,” 
he said, with a quiver in his old voice. 

“Nonsense !"’ said Mrs, Ethridge, cheer- 
fally,as much to reassure herself as him. 
** No doubt your master will soon be here 

matters himself.” 


Another half-hour passed by, and atill no 


Colonel. 

Alice paced the room with restless steps, 

ing in vain to d the horrible dread 
pete her. nt 

“Sach things did happen. One read of 
such things in the papers. Such gem wh +. 
Did the one y word ‘suicide !’ embody 
* such somes oh - 

Another -hour, and she could bear it no 
longer; her loneliness and terror were in- 


She jet the drawing-room, and went into 
the hall, where some of the servants were 
clastering together. 

** Send a groom to Mr. Lisle at once,’”’ she 
said, rapidly pencilling a few words on a card, 
‘and let him ride asif for his life!” 

** You,” she said, turning to another, “get 
lanterns and go—go anywhere! '’ she cried— 
‘“‘anywhere! He may have lost his way on 
the hills, the mist is very thick.” 

They needed no second bidding, One and 
all adored their master, and were only too 
glad to volunteer assistance. 

Another half-hour, and a horse’s hoofs tore 
up the gravel. In a second Mrs. Ethridge 
herself had flang open the door. 

** Is it you, Hector?” she oried. 

‘*T wish I could say it were,” answered a 
man’s voice, as Mr, Lisle dismounted and came 
up the steps. 

‘‘ My dear lady, you must not stand there 
- the wet. Come in, and tell me all about 
i ” 

In a few hurried words she explained the 
cause of her uneasiness. 

‘*T have sent to De Mowbray,” he said, 
gravely, as she finished speaking, “and all 
my men have turned out. So, if he is lost, 
we will soon find him,” 

His attempt to speak cheerfully did not 
deceive her, but she made no sign, and 
quietly by as he gave his orders. In less 
than ten minutes t organised parties had 
left the house, and allt was quiet again. 

Mrs. Etheridge sat in the hall. One of the 
maids had put a shawl round her shoulders; 
but she shivered as if the cold rat pram 
through the thick doors and cl windows. 
Only once she rosé and went to her room. 

‘Send him back to me!” she prayed, 
‘‘and I will atone!" but as though a chorus 
of devils answered her, ‘to destruction.” 
The air seemed filled with the hatefal 
words. She turned and fled, putting her 
hands to her ears as though to shut ont the 
sound ‘' to destruction.” Her brain seemed 
capable of no other thought. The hours 
dragged on, and one by one the seekers 
returned empty-handed. Mrs. Ethridge 
moved amonget them, giving the worn-ont 
men refeshment, outwardly calm and digni- 
fied as ever. 

With dawn came a fresh idea. Who first 
whispered ‘“‘the Lake?" Mr. Lisle, who 


was by her side, saw an ashen hue creep over 
her pale face. “The lake!” she repeated, 


ee 4 
—— 


and Maurice Lisle said to himself, «1 
wronged her. She loved him! ” 

Another awfal hour ; and then, as the clook 
struck seven, came a sound of feet slowly 
walking up the avenue. In that instan; 
Alice Ethridge saw, as ina vision, what was 
coming. 

“They have found him,” she whispered 
‘and are bringing him home.” , 

Very — air agen strove ne take her 
away. Firmly, quietly, resisted 
re and she stood at the door waiting, 


she put her hand to her side, as if something 
had strack her mortally; then, gathering her 
last remnant of strength, she moti the 
men toward the door of her own sitting. 
room. 

“In here,” she said, and at the sound of 
her voice they shuddered. Reverently they 
crossed the threshold, and laid down the dead 
on the silken couch where she had passed a0 
many idle hours. 

Calmly she drew back the cloth which 
covered face, and unflinchingly her eyes 
rested on the dead; then saddenly throwing 
up her hands, “to destruction’ she cried, 
and before they could reach her she had 


fallen to the ground by the side of the man 
whom she wronged, and whom now the 
could never requite. 

a * * * 


** Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstacy—in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 

Nothing 
Can touch him further.” 
—SHAKESPE nF, 


Two nights after, Judith Seymour sa‘ by 
the bedside of Mrs. Ethrid 

** You must not do it, darling !"’ 

‘*I must,” said Alice, firmly, ‘‘and you 
must come with = I - going — 
ing, she got up and grasped her friend's arm 
tor support. ‘'Come,” she said, hoaraely, 
* Come.” 

Down the dimly lighted corridors went the 
two women—down the darkened, silent stair- 
case, until they came to the door before 


which they instinotively eee 
‘Am I afraid to face the dead? ” said Mrs. 
Ethridge, with a tinge of her old scorn, ‘“ who 


never feared the living? Come,” and they 


went in. 

hands had been at work since that 
last awfal morning, and Hector Ethridge's 
last resting: was covered with flowers. 
A nae its chastened rays on his up- 
turned face; and even in that subdaed light 


was the expression of his features. 
“I have come here, Hector,’’ said his 
wife’s clear voice, ‘‘ to make the only repara- 


para 
stood | tion left in my power, and I have brought 


Judith as my witness.” 
As if by instinct Judith Seymour laid her 
Say nothing mash, Gloely. © 1" 

** Say i: , ly. Come away!’ 

“I who have driven you to this,’ said 
the clear, cold voice, ‘I who am your mur- 
deress, I take your right hand in mine and 
swear——” 

* Cicely, for Heaven's sake, be silent! Come 
away, darling. Oh! you are mad to-night. 
Come away, my dearest !” 

“I swear,” continued those steady, ever 
tones, “ never to take advantage of my liberty 
so gained, and here I take my last kiss of 
man’s lips, your dead ones, my husband,” and 
she bent down and kissed him slowly, revé- 
rently, ‘Now, Judith, go, and leave me 
awhile alone with him.” i 
Not daring to disobey, the awe-stricken 
woman left the room, and crouched down out- 
side to await her friend. 

Alice Ethridge stood quietly by her hus- 
band’s side. ; 
‘Do you know what you have done?” ebe 





said, aloud. “You who have solved this 


At the first glimpse of their solemn burden 


both women could see how utterly peaceful — 
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problem of life and death. You misjudged 
me, Hector! Your cruel words I merited, 
pat not this—not this! Oh, husband! all 
through life I must go with this blood guilti- 
ness upon my hands, I had made many 
resolutions, Hector—too late! I was going 
to ask your » Hector—too late! I meant 
to be & wife to you, Hector—too late!” 
Then she kneeled down by his side. In imagi- 
nation she heard his voice again. 

«“ What have you done for me?” and she 
in her turn interrogated hi “ What have 
you done for me?” And so,in the lonely 
watches of the night, dead husband and living 
wife arraigned each other at the bar of human 
gouls, where Heaven, the only jadge, sits 
meting out eternal compensation. 

Ab! brothers and sisters in this great 
world’s family! Brothers and sisters whom I 
have never known, nor looked upon, may 
Heaven grant that the lot of unavailing re- 
merse, bitter as unavailing, be spared to us 
and ours ! 

* . * * 
And when Judith, alarmed at 


the lon; 
silence, crept in to call her friend, she fi 
ker kneeling by her husband's side, his hand 


in hers, a smile u her face, and in her eyes 
the light of insanity, 5 
EPILOGUE. 


Alice Ethridge to Maximilian Fairfax. 
“My Dasuime,— 

“This is the last letter ae will probably 
ever receive from me. For love of me desist 
from writing me any more of those frenzied 
epistles which wring my heart with I 
know even better than you, my darling, all 
the arguments common sense can bring to bear 
on me. I have striven with all my power to 
shake off the binding sense of my oath. 
Granted it was taken in a moment of mad- 
ness ; granted it is mere superstitious folly to 
keep to the letter of my bond, and not to the 
spirit, I repeat I cannot help-it. I will not 
see you because I dare not submit my strength 
of purpose, to the ordeal of facing your re- 
proachful eyes; your pleading voice. If I 
sinned, I have also suffered; and not the 
least part of my heavy t is the 
knowledge that I have ruined your happiness 
as well as my own! I am recovering my 
physical health by slow degrees, and when I 
oo IT am going abroad. I cannot rest 


in England. 

“Oh, Maximilian ! havewe,indeed, deserved 

auch a fate? To sit alone, and know that 
uéver again must I hear you speak; never 
again touch your hand; never again feel your 
kiss! It is maddening! At times I feel I must 
send for you, the agony is too great for human 
endurance. And then the face of the dead 
seems to rise before me, and I know that no- 
thing could so effectually separate us as this, 
my own word. 
_ “Oh, love ! You chide me for being unlov- 
LF py call me cold and hard! Alas! I 
would it were so! Though I deceive others I 
will be honest with you. Underneath this 
calm, ever gay exterior burns a tormenting 
fire; rages a quenchless thirat—my love for 
you! Nothing will ever change that! Thus 
have I always hidden my troubles, It is my 
nature ‘to laugh that I may not cry,’ But 
oh, my darling! I appeal to your generosity 
not to take advantage of my candour, not to 
torture me any farther. I who write these 
lines am @ weary, passion-tossed woman, who 
would die, and gladly, if in renouncing life, 
I could thereby purchase one hour with you, 
free from the trammels of the past, which 
torture me. 

And now, good-bye! We two have learnt 
what bitterness can lie in that little word 

good-bye.’ Ah, Max ! is not the whole world’s 
Philosophy summed up in that trite sentence, 

What we sow that shall we reap.’ I will not 
Wish you happiness, darling, for that is as im- 
possible for you as for me, For us the future 
— only bring renewed desolation and regret, 

ut try to take up your old ambitious hopes 


again. The news of your triamphs is all 
that now can give me joy. Love of my life, 
good-bye !—I am, till death, your ‘ 

“ Attcz.” 


- * * * * 


Will she keep to her resolution? That is 
the question vainly asked by the friends of 
Alice Ethridge. Seeing her as they do, ele- 
gant, fascinating, insouciante as ever, it seems 
hard to realise that this fragile, charming 
woman will persist in den ing the gift of her 
gracious self to the man the loves. 

Every morning a letter lies on her break- 
fast-table, telling with passionate eloquence of 
the love she is refusing ; every day the battle 
between her honour and her devotion waxes 
ware fierce. Will she resist? Who shall 

Jadith Seymour alone is never disturbed by 
any doubt. To all opinions and comments 


she listens amusedly, then says, calmly,— 
“You think she will yield? Yon do not 
know her! ” 


No matter how it ends, whether she gain or 
lose the victory, never again can that restless, 
unsatisfied spirit know content. 

Her life must ever be a and a striv- 
ing for the unattainable, un death with 
kindly hand leads her to that home “ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest !”’ 


(THE £ND.] 








Tue Empress Frederick is said to be pre- 
paring for publication a selection of her late 
husband's letters and notes on public events. 


Tut great Dake of Wellington's cocked hat, 
military cloak, and Hessian boots, which he 
wore at the Battle of Waterloo, are now pre- 
served together by an English collector. The 
hat bears one large, black cockade, and three 
small ones in the colours of Spain, Portugal, 
and the Netherlands, together with a straight, 
upright plume, which could be removed at 
will, 


An ingenious method of obtaining ae 
when lost in the bush was recently practise 
in South Australia. A man got yr ree | 
‘* bushed”’ while near the overland telegrap 
line between Adelaide and Port Darwin, and 
after wandering about for four days decided 
to out the telegraph wires and camp on the 
spot. His plan succeeded. The telegraph re- 
psirers were seat out along the line to dissover 
the cause of the interruption, and came upon 
the wanderer well-nigh exhausted. 


A Mownarca’s Reriectiox.— When Charles 
V., after a long and turbulent reign, resigned 
the crown of Spain and other dominions to his 
son Philip, reserving to himself merely a small 
pension, he retired to St. Just, near Placentia, 
where he amused himself with mechanice. 
One day he placed before him upon a table a 
number of watches, which he had vainly 
endeavoured to make agree exactly in their 
time. Having looked at them for some 
minutes, he said: ‘‘ How foolish was I to en- 
deavour to make religious sects all agree in 
one doctrine. I might as well expect this as 
suppose that these watches d all move 
with the same regularity.” 

Ecuors.—The best echoes are produced by 
parallel walls. At a villa near Milan there 
extend two parallel wings about fifty-eight 
paces from each other, the surfaces of which 
are unbroken either by doors or windows. The 
sound of the haman voice, or rather a word 
quickly pronounced, is repeated above forty 
times, and the report of a pistol from fifty to 
sixty times. Dr. Plot mentions an echo in 
Woodstock Park which repeats seventeen syl- 
lables by day, and twenty by night. An echo 
on the north side of yar a church, in 
Suscex, repeats twenty sy es. There is 
also a remarkable echo in the venerable abbey 





Cuntous Historica Facts.—During the 
troubles in the reign of Charles I., a country 
girl came to London in search of a place as a 
servant maid, but not succeeding, she hired 
h to carry out beer from a warehouse, 
and was one of those called tub-women. The 
brewer observing a good-looking girl in this 
low occupation, took her into his family as a 
servant, and afterwards married her, He 
died while she was yet & young woman, and 
left her the bulk of his fortune. The widow 
being in need of legal advice, a certain Mr. 
Hyde was recommended to her as a skilful 
lawyer to arrange her husband's affairs. 
Hyde, who was afterwards Earl of Olaren- 
don, fiading the widow's fortune consider- 
able, married her. By this marriage there 
was no other issue than a daughter, who was 
afterwards the wife of James II., and mother 
of Mary and Anne, Queens of England. 


A Hanp.witep, proud man wears off the 
back tips of his boot heels. The passionate, 
strong, wear the inner or outer rim of the heel 
off, but in men, more frequently the outer, 
and women theinner. Women, if healthy, toe 
out : most men toe in a little, at least with the 
right foot. Notice yourselves and _ see, 
Negroes all toe out; American Indians all toe 
in, And, by the way, the remark “' As straight 
asan Indian.” Who ever did sees straight 
Indian? They have a mean, stealthy, bobbing 
gait. Alistening savage always bends. If we 
see aman walking, and notice furtive side 

ces, if his walk is shuffling or sly, we will 
nd a deceitful wretch ; or, if better educated, 
& somewhat cunning man, or, better still,a man 
scoretive and observant. If in a woman, the 
base is vanity or love of praise. A man going 
placidly along, his nose a little elevated, alert, 
with his hat tipped straight back, we generall 
find observant ; if a woman, self-consciousan 
proud. An observant, keenly watchfal man, 
if thoughtful and imaginative, often goes 
gazing at the ground before him, with a slow, 
listless pace, seeing only the fragile castles of 
fancy. 

Hieutanp Svuperstitions.— The belief in 
fairies and brownies, or the more playful and 
fanciful kind of fairy, seems to belong more 
to the Lowlands of tland than the High- 
lands, The character of the people was 
softer, and the lighter form of superstitious 
belief found a more fitting home there than 
in the Highlands, where the gloomy and 
austere character of the pedple led them to 
invest the supernatural inhabitants of their 
glers and mountains with something more 
akin to their own darker and sterner natures. 
Thus the fairies and brownies of the Low- 
lands take in the north the form of warn- 
ings, that come in gruesome guise to foretell 
misfortune and calamity to the family to 
whom they belong, and to whom they appear 
when danger or misfortune threatens their 
patrons. Every great and powerfal family 
in the north was believed to have % super- 
natural warning or omen which appeared 
before the death of any prominent member. 
It varied in most cases, but each family of 
a clan generally received the same warning 
before death as the chief. Very striking co- 
incidences, no doubt, have occurred, quite 
important enough to convince a highly euper- 
stitious ple of their infallibility. hus 
among the Mackenzies the death candle was 
always said to appear before the death of any 
leading member of any branch. A large light 
appeared at some distance ia the sky, sailing 
slowly till it arrived above the place where 
the person whose death it predicted lived, 
when it would slowly disappear in a brilliant 
coruscation of light. In Talloch Castle a cold 
hand was always said to be laid on the face of 
the person whose death it foretold. In an- 
other family a white owl always appeared 
when any member was going to die, and {in 
another a black dog; while on the west coast 
of the Highlands an old woman, commonly 
called the ‘‘Grusgach,” appeared to foretell 
the death of some important member of the 





church of St. Albans, 


family to which she specially belonged. 
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FACETIZ. 


He: ‘My. darling, I really believe my 
rheumatiem.bas wholly disappeared. She 
(absently): ‘‘ Whats noisance! Now we 
shall never: know when the weather is going 
to change,” 

Ix Boanpue-novuse Crncizs. — Caller: 
‘These rooms are to let, I believe; and no 
questions .asked.’’ Landlady; ‘ Yes,. sir.” 
Oalier: “* Allright; I'll take this one.” Land. 
lady: ‘* Will, you be. kind.enough to pay a 
month's: rent inj advance?” Caller: ‘' Qh, 
exouse me! . I thought no questions were to 
be. aeked.. That's why I left ,the last place. 
Good-morning |” 

Mavp (who. hasanewered the door-bell-her- 
self): ‘“George, you «must not come into. this 
house .to-night. If you love me, darling, fly 
at once, and do not les my, father discover 
your, presence.” Sieorge (tragically): -‘* Oh, 
Mand, my darling! § serpent has entered 
our Eden to:wreck our happiness? Speak, 
girl—apeak!” Mand. (tearfully): ‘Father 
has just come home with the.gas bill.” 

Provessor 5 ‘*Don't bother me now.” Wife: 
‘“ But. 1. mst; there is not.a.thing in this 
honse to.eat.” ‘Thatreminds me. I’ve just 
finished an elaborate article.on ‘ What Primi- 
tive Man,Ase,! and——-”  “ What. 1; want .to. 
know is. shat is, a.certain culinred and 

ph! Well, let 


‘hig wife to.eat?” * me. 
see. Ob, just sit down read that article ! 
It will. take away your appetite, my dear,” 


Wires. (impatiently): ‘I, don’s see what,in: 
the world bas beeome of that bottle,of cheap 
brandy I.bonght yesterday to preserve those 
peaches with.” Husband (mildly): ‘‘I am 
afraid, my dear, that I drank it. I,wasn’t 
feeling attall well last night.” Wife: ‘' Well, 
that is too provoking, John.’’ Husband. (in 
mild remonstrance); ‘‘My dear, you must 
bear-in mind that preserving is. of 
much less importance than preserving 
health,” 

Jewsnier; ‘ Yes, sir; 1. will engrave.any- 
thing, you’. wish on this ring) without extra 
charge.” Young man: ‘* Well, inscribe on,it 
‘ From George to.Alice.’”” Jeweller: ‘Hem! 
The lady .is, your,.sister, maybe?” Young 
man: ‘ The fact is, this is an. engagement 
ring.” Jeweller: ‘‘Ah!.My young ;friend, I 
have had considerable experience in engage- 
ment.rings, and I wonld suggest that the in- 
Ecription be simply ‘From-George.’ Then it 
will. do for anybody.” 

Mas. Manicoup (hostess at a fashionable re- 
ception): ‘ Oome,Mr. Swinfall, les me intro- 
duee you to: Miss Richgirl. We want you two 
to fill up a set.” Mr. S. (hesitatingly): ‘‘I 
don’t know that I care to be introduced to 
Miss Richgirl. She seems to be so haughty 
and all that, don’t you know. I’mafraid she 
wouldn't care to dance with me.”’ Mrs, M.: 
‘* Qh, don’t have.any fears on that score, Mr, 
Swinfall! Miss Richgirl ain’t a bit particu- 
lar who she dances with.”’ 

His Fears Removen.—“ Mary Jane,’ said 
the wholesale fruit dealer, with feeble voice 
and _— lips, ‘‘ tell me the truth—I-can bear 
it, at does the doctorsay?’’ ‘* Hesayes,” 
responded the wife, her face radiant with: joy, 
‘“¢hat the-crisie ia past, and you will recover, 
William.’ ‘Mary Jane!” he: exclaimed, in 
firm, ringing tones; ‘“ you may countermand 
the orfer ‘I sent to the warehouse yesterday 
about re-barrelling thatlcad of apples. Teil 
the men to ship them as they are.” 

Miss Horter (who is extremely sensitive) : 
‘If yon care anything for my feelings, I wish 
you wonld go over and ask that low-bred man 
to stop staring atme.”” Mr. Leohart: “ Why 
didn't you speak of it before? I'll teach ‘the 
dastard a lesson!” (Marches bravely over.) 
‘* Good-evening, Mr. Shears. I’ve some 





trouble in getting money, but T'll settle that 
little account next week. Fine evening, isn’t 
is?’’ (Somes back) ‘‘I think the coward 
won't trouble yon again, Miss Horter.” 


Case snp: Oneprr Accommopation.—Olerk: 
‘‘Here is a lot of goods for Mr, Smith ought 
to be sent out to-day.” > Oan’t 
do it. Too many orders ahead,” ‘' They are 
not for the Mr. Smith who pays cash, but the 
Mr. Smith who has an account here—good 
deal-overdue, too.” Oh‘! hire an extra cart 
and take them out.” 


A Tesrmiz Disasppomruent. —. Mother: 
‘*' Why, my dear,.,what’s.the matter? Some- 
thing has ha at Mrs. De Masio’s Rory, 
I know. Tell_me all abont it, my. child.” 
Danghter : *‘ Boo-hoo! Mrs, De.Musio asked 
me to play, and—and when I told .her I. was 
ont. of practice, she said she was ‘so sorry,’ 
and didn’t ask me again, boo-hoo: hoo!” 


EquauroTue Occaston.—Reghierjthe French 
actor, had once to callout to a fellow-actor 
who to enter from the right wing. 


“Hay hasthere.yon are!” ‘For some un-/| the 


accountable reason, however, the actor ‘came 
on:the'stage fromthe left side, -and Regnier, 
without being in the least disconcerted, gave 
his call, and added,:with' senile; **I saw you 
in-the looking «glass |" 

Eur OF jes ihe Fiona eoee, 
‘ Stranger at the door! says he’s a newspaper 
man, and knows you, fas’ wants to borrow 
some money ad Sa Great Editor: ‘* Pret 
story! Some fraud, of course. How mu 
does he want to borrow?” ‘“T'wo pence,” 
“Qh! He does knewome, I guess, Give 
him these coppers and tell him I’m busy for 
the next eight hours,” 


Scppen Dzatn.—Kentucky Coroner: “ Yes, 
the papers fonnd upon the d 
he was Colonel Blood.” “Witness: ‘There 
was also a quart bottle found in one of hia 
pockets,’ Coroner: “ the bottle empty ?” 
‘No, siz, it was fall—hadn’t = been touched.” 
Ooroner: ‘‘Poor fellow, he‘ must’ have died 
without. a moment’s- warning?’’—American 
Paper. 

No Inquest Necessiny.— When a mandied 
suddenly, without having been attended by a 
doctor,” cays a popular gnide to the Jaw, “the 
coroner has to be called in and an inquest 
held to ascertain the cause of death. But,” 
adda the writer, ‘‘ when he: dies, after having 
been attended by a doctor, then everybody 
knows'why he:died, and an- inquest is not 
necessary.” 

Somerutne To Say Quicx.—The pepulasitg of 
** Peter Piper's celebrated peck of pickled pep- 
pers’ will probably neyer wane as a snare 
catch the songee that would fain be agile ; but 
that test has formidable rivals. The follow- 
ing’ short sentences, as their authors main- 
tain, do wonders in baffling the ordinary 
power of: speech: Gaze on the gay gre 
brigade. The sea ceaseth, and it sufficeth us. 
Say, should such a shapely sash shabby 
stitches show? Strange strategic statistics, 
Give Grimes Jim's gilt gig-whip. Sarah in a 
shawl shovelled soft snow softly. She sells 
—rter A —— - & copper coffee- 

. Smith's ¢ Philip's sixth 
sister's fifth eqdesiPe kul . 

Tue Best Apvice.—A . prisoner bei 
the coats appointed & yonag hectic to tbat 

( & young i to that. 
service, directing him to. confer with the 
prisoner, and give him the best advice he 
could under the circumstances, He retired 
with his client to an adjacent room for con- 
sultation when an officer was sent to inform 
thenr that the court was waiting. The bar- 
rister was found alone, and returned with the 
officer into the court room. ‘Where is your 
client?" demanded the judge. “He has left 
the»place,” replied the lawyer. ‘Left the 
place!” cried the judge, ‘What ‘do’ you 
mean?” “ Why; your ‘worship directed me 
to give him the best advice I {could under the 
cireumstances. He told me he was , and 
so I opened the window’ and advised to 
jump out and ran. He took my-advice, as in 
daty bound, and by this time he is more than 
two miles off.” 


“9 —_S 

In Trovnie.—A worthy: Frenchman, who 
was very hoarse and troubled with a bag 
ane amet ‘Dr. Hider some time. ago 4p 


dictionary to: see how cough was pronounced - 
and seeing that-‘«though”’ was pronounced 
“tho,” he naturally ‘that “ cough” 
was pronounced *‘cow.” To make assurance 
doubly sure, he looked‘and saw that the de. 
finition of cough was ‘+ malady in the chest, , 
sort‘of bron .””) When he-arrived at Dr, 
Elder's, the latter said: ‘* Well, monsieur, 
what is the matter with 2” © Lhe: worthy 
Frenchman oie I one'little hoarse 
and one bad cow.” ‘*You've:got'a horse. and 
® cow ?.” said Elder, ‘Ab, sappose-you want 
Shep vill ast Ratan show ablszigete’ eal 
vill not me ‘a6-n y” eaid 
Frenchman. “ Whydon’t:you lock them 

in the stable?” inquired the dootor. The 
renchman was in despair. ‘‘Ah, you not 
me understand,” he criéd, clasping hid hands, 
‘© bave got madady in de box.’ “Got your 
lady in the box—what! ‘With ‘the horse and 
cow 2?” asked the dootor, who began to: think 
monsieur was mad. Almost 'frantio:with be- 
wilderment the Frenchman’ ejaculated “ Oh; 
sare, de brown no let me sleep,” 
. (meaning bronchitis). “Oh,” said the doctor, 
}** the flees bite you, eh?’’ Assuming.a digni. 
fied air the Frenchman said, as he struck his 
breast ee Sare; I‘have got 
-here, von hoarse, yon ‘cow,-and the brown 
creatures, and ma lady inthe‘bex; © I ask you, 
sare, to cure-my cow.” ‘I cannot,” replied 
Elder, “ beeause* I am not‘a cow doctor.” 
‘* Yoo, sare,you‘are, sare; you cured my-wife's 
cow.” At this moment Dr, B——+s; the editor 
of the ——, happening to-drop in;the French: 
man told ‘him in French what*he~ wanted, 
After a hearty laugh at the*barbarism of the 
Engli the doctor gavethe requisite 


THE CROW. 


; the craw-haz the most 
are-born «verry wild, 
tamediaz eazy az the goat kan; 
‘but a tame crow iz aktually-wuse than a sore 
thumb. 
If thare iz enny thing about the~house tha 
they kant git into, it is the thing ain’t 
big enough. I had rather watch a. dfatrikt 
skool than one tame crow. _ Crows live on 
what they kan steal, and they will steal enny 
thing that aint tied down. 
They are fond ov meat yittles, and are the 
first tew hold an inquesi over a. departed 


Next to the 


y | horse, or a still sheep, 


The are e fine bird tew-hunt,.but a hard one 
tew kill; they kan.see you. 2 miles first, and 
will smell a right through the. side.ov & 
mountain. They are not songstirs, altho they 
have.a good voice to cultivate ;, bat. what they 
do sing, they seem tew onghly ; 
long praktiss has made them b. 

The crow iz a tuff! bird;and kan stand the 
heat like a blacksmith, and the -cold like 
stun wall. : 

They bild their nest among a tree, and lay 
twice ; and both eggs would hatch out if they 
were: laid in ® snow*bank. Thare aint no 
such thing as stopping a young crow: 

Crows are lengthy ; i beleave they live 
always; i never knu one to die a natral deth, 
and don’é beleave they know how. 

They are alwus thin in flesh, and.are like an 
injan rubber shew: poor inside and out. . 
They are not considered fine eating, aliho i 
hav read somewhars of biled crow ; but still, 
i never,heard of the same.man hankering for 
sum biled crow 2 times. ; 
This essa on the crow is copied from natur, 


and if it.is.trne, i aint tew blame forit ; natar 
made'the crow, i didn’t ; if i had i wonld have 
made her more honest and not quite so tnff. 





Jos Bes. 
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SOCIETY. 


Parscess Cupisrian began the; distribution 
of her free dinnersto the poor of Windsor in 
the Town Hall on the last day of the old year, 
when between 180.and 200 poor children were 
supplied with am excellent meal, Princess 
Christian was herself present to--assist in 
serving oub-the “which the children. 

ook in #*most ‘hearty manner, and Her 
Royal Highness was assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Gee (vicar of Windsor) qnd many others. 

Tut Lord: Liemtenant and the: Marchioness 
pa ball’ at tho Vieeneal I Lease, 
fancy dresa a e, 
Phenix Park; Dublin, at Christmas time, 


The ballroom wae profasely decorated with 
evergreens, aren Teutenna ok which hung from pe 


the ceiling, from which, also. were anspended 


innumerable repenene lanterns, the brilliant 
odlouring.of, added to animation 
of the scene. age of the. 


limited: from -seven: to-fourteen, but ‘a: 
Neapolitan Fishermian and a little Waterlily 
appeared even younger in their becomin 
dresees. Their Excellencies: excrted them- 
selves to the utmost to. amuse. their little 
guests, and ..were assisted. by the ladies:and 
officials of the — . Tall saides-de- 
camp were keen guiding tiny little Fairies 
and Red Riding-Hoode:throughthe intricacies 
¢ the eer eae Adee . ie fired little 

mins curled up in & large arm. 
chair, while.in the. billiard-room a. little 
Cardinal in red an@white robes, a miniature 

igh Church Pargon,.and a diminutive Con- 
8 Officer ' formed:.a. quaint group as 
they amused themselyes ‘with rolling about 
the ivory batls. 

Lady Londonderry was attired in a dress of 
the palest grey tulle, draped with magnificent 
lace, and & ine of :ribbom and flowers, 
the bodice being of watered poplin; Her 
Excellency wore 1 and diamond orna. 
ments. Princess Edward wore a grey broché 
gown, draped with tolle embroidered in grey 
pearls, The Marchioness of Headfort wore 
black and white broché velvet, with magnifi- 
cent diamonds; Lady Edmund “Talbot had 
& black lace gown over white silk, with a 
bodice of blagk watered silk ; Lady Cloncurr 

striped broché, with 


P 
a front of pink tulle; Lady Ashbourne wore 
a pale blue dress, the front.of blue and white 
stripes; Lady Stokes had a white Ottoman 
silk tea wn, with wide han Sleeves, the 
front of white Iaee, tied pale 
ribbons at the.waist. Among the children’s 
dresses, one of the most effective was Lady 
Helen Stewart's Directoize costume, consist- 
ing of a white moire skirt and waistcoat, with 
full jabot of Mechlin Jace ; long coat of grey 


2 


began 
seven o'clock, terminated ‘shortly after eleven 
dancing baying been, kept np with the utmost 

— during entire 
aE Evelina Hospital for Sick Children in 
Southwark Bridge-road. presented recently a. 
scene of ness and festivity in striking 
contrast to the air of dull poverty by which 
this district of South London is characterised, 
n the day to which we refer, the entertain. 
ment of the-year, the: children’s Christmas 
ye empire early in the afternoon a 

number of friends es b) 
to cheer the itette Date , Tag Cyctclgaoncmpeg 
= to admire the wards in their gala dress. 
; © decorations, consisting chiefly of 
gteenery, from which lanterns of various 
ues were suspended, were exceedingly pretty, 
and did infinite: credit. to the taste of the 
members of 'the adjacent Fire Brigade’ 
Station, who had kindly volunteered their 
oe on this as‘on previous occasions. In 
; © principal ward stood the Christmas tree, 
tom the boughs of which-each child presently 
received gifts which bronght a flush of 


STATISTICS. 


Tue total whaling catch in the North 
Pacific and Arctio fishery this year was 15,033 
barrels of oil and 301,247 pounds of whale- 
bone, divided among thirty-nine vegsels, 

Tue king cruiser of all..will. be the last 
ordered by the Britieh Admiralty, tobe named 
the Blenheim. She will be 9,000 tons, with 
twin screws, engines of 20,000 horse-power, 
and‘a speed of 22 knots. 

* New Booxs.— With somewhat mixed feelings 
we record that the oui put ofthe year shows a 
very, large increase, the total number of new 

and new editions.amounting to 6,591, as 
compared with 5,686 in the twelve months 
vious, Indeed, we believe this total to be a 
‘t record,” for;om looking ‘back through the 
last half dozen years, we find that the highest 
figure hitherto:reached was 6,373.in.1884,.since 
which:date there was a heavy fall, thenumber 
in 1886 being® only’ 5,210: Considering the 
difficulties of classification, it is hardly worth 
while to examine the several divisions; but it 
is probably not altogether accidental that the 
total for fiction has risen from 432 in 1882 to 
1,314 in 1888, or. more than. threefold in six 
years. It is interesting to.-learn ‘that about 
40 per cent. of all put jons appear in the 
last quarter of the year, while January and 
February are far the least prolific months. 





GEMS. 


Tue eye of the-understanding ‘is like the 
eye of the sense ;-for, as“you may see -great 
objects through small crannies or.holes, so you 
may see great axioms of nature through small 
and contemptible instances. 

Tue time of sickness or affliction is like the 
cool of the day to Adam, a.season of peculiar 
propriety for the voice of God to be heard ; 
and may be improved into a very advantage- 
ous opportunity. of begsiting: or increasing 
spiritn:' life, 

Ir 1. uot the variegated:colours,,the cheerful 
sounds, and the warm breezes which enliven 
us co much in apring; it is the quiet pro- 
phetic spirit of endless hopes, a presentiment 
of many joyfal.days, the anticipation of 
higher, everlasting blossoms and fruit. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASUBE®. 


Cuocotate OCustarp.—One quart of milk, 


four eggs, three heaping tablespoonfals of 


melted -chocela 
with vanilla. 


Suet Poppma.—One coup of sust, one cup, of 


treacle; one cup of milk; one .cap, of 


faisine, four oupe of flour, one sale — or 
() 


soda ; boil three 

Many of the paten 
compounded of an alcohol derived from wood, 
and. this is said to bea 
form of alcohol, capable of. p 
serious brain disorder. 

Frenon Caxe,—Beat thoroughly five eggs, 
add two cups of sugar, two-thirds of. a cup of 
butter,.one cop of milk, spice as taste may 
dictate, three cups of sifted flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one of soda. 


44.2 pint of puiii; a-pineh of sale, audveigee 
a @ pl + & ’ c 

ame Bake half. an hour,’ 
‘ollows ; beat two 


of flour, 

‘with a-sauce made as f 

js See trees a half coups of sugar, add ten 
with 

Cuexse’ Farrrers.—Four tablespoonfauis 

bread crambs, 


ie: ctoa batter-with a: 





anda 
a pale, pinched little fase ee MY | 


po 
mis 40 & bite! ‘beaten egg and a. 
Ht a Orn mal sponta ints Vlg 


serve at once. 





te, one cup of sugar, flavour 


¢ extracts and bitters are 


peculiarly dangerous 
ucing very 


espoonfals of boiling milk, and flayour 
lemon. 


wo of flour, three or four of 
grated cheese, a fone og Bee aninen ot 


MISOELLANEOUS. 


Sorrow is not an accident occurring now and 
then. It is the woof which is woven into the 
wrap of life, and he who has not discerned the 
diyine sacrednessof sorrow, and the profound 
meaning-which.is, concealed in pain, has yet 
to learn what life‘is. The cross, manifested 
asthe necessity of the highest life, alone in- 
terprets it. 

Pons air is to the lungs the most important 
tonic, and we should see to it that we have 
spfficient of it in the rooms in which. we live 
and work. Not only must the air-space be 
spfficient, but that "A must be constantly re- 
newed if we are to live healthy lives. Nor 
can.the importance of open air exercise be ex- 

. Wesbould accustom ourselves and 


opr children:to be out:in. all weathers and at 
‘all temperatures, unless there be.some.special 


reagon.to.the contrary. Keep the skinhealthy 
with regular cold bathing, and always wear 
wool next to it. 

Azstamine from criticitem by no:means im- 
a a an and .weak rma ae evil = 
such, proper warfare be wa 
vice and crime and wrong of every kind ; but 
for those whom we imagine to be identified 
with these evils..let.us have only.charity and 


sym y; and» the desire to help, if possible. 
T guilt intheir peculiar circumstances 
may be far lesa:than.ourown. But for their 


improvement and happiness we may be largely 
responsible. If we search for the good that is 
in them,.if, we. cherish and develop it by loving 
and respecting itin them, and thus winning 
their esteem and sympathy, we may possibly 
disentangle them from the evil. 

Love at First Si1cHt.—The suddenness 
and rapidity of love-making.on the stage has 
always appeared to us unnatural; but a story 
reaches us which is vouched for as the exact 
trath, that seems.to show it’s paralled in real 
life. A young and pretty unmarried lady 
was the other day attending a funeral as com- 

ion. to.another lady to whom the deceased 
bad been much attached. It chanced’ that 
the companion lady, instead of keeping with 
her friend, was by an accident paired off with 
@ young gentleman who was.a member of the 
bereaved family, It will hardly be believed 
that so gruesome an.occasion would be selected 
for attempting: a flirtation; but,.as:a fact, 
the young gentleman did proceed to pay court 
to his fair companion, whom, be it observed, 
he had never set his eyes upon before. He 
was overheard to say tenderly, “This is a 
solemn moment, isn't it? Don’t let me lose 
sight of you altogether. You'll allow me.to 
write to you?” It mast be recorded—for 
this is a truthful narrative—that she allowed 
him. The inoident took place in good society 
—at the funeral of an officer. 

Tue QueeRness or Tuinas.—-This is a sort 
of be fie world. No one seems to be 
satisfied. One man is struggling to get justice, 
and another .is flying from it. One man is 
saving up to buy a house, and another istrying 
to sell his dwelling for less than it cost to get 
rid of it. One man is spending all.the m 
he can earn in taking a girl to the theatre an 
sending her flowers, in the hope that he may 
eventually make her his wife, and his neigh- 
bour is spending all the gold he has.eaved to 
get a separation. One man is ordered to eat 
eggs because they are nutritions, and another 
is cautioned to leave them alone because they 

roduee-bile. One man keeps-a pistol: to pro- 
feat himself’ against burglers, while his 
neighbour doesn’t keep one for the fear of 
shooting: some member of the family by mis- 
take, One-rich man wears poor clothes because 
he-is. rich and.can, do anything, while. poor 
man. wears fine clothes because he is poor, and 
wants to produce the impression that ‘he 
snot. One man escapes all the diseases that 
flesh is. heir to, and.is killed on a railway ; 
man goes through’half.a-dozen wars 


withont’s scratch and then dies of whooping- 





cough, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 


L. P.—The — flag was first raised in New Or- 
leans on Dec. 20, 180: 


Cc. H. P.—A = feel victory was —_ in which the 
victors suffered as much as their enemi: 

E, A. G —Lutsiana was sold by France - the United 
States for £3,000,000. Date of purchase 180 

W. M. L.—Hume’s “ Histo 
the saying, “I will die in the 
Orange. 

JENNY. a language quoted would not be tolerated 


in arg pak my Certainly no gentleman 
w use 


of Ragland * ascribes 
it ditch,” to William of 


H. M.—The Battle of New Orleans took place on Jan. 
8, 1815. It was the last hostile engagement between 
Great Britain and the United States. 


Netxi.—Perhaps a gold or silver-headed cane would 
please the party referred to; or a handsome acarf-pin, 
or a pretty toilet set. Gloves are always appropriate. 


T. W.—The “ Lake Poets” were Wordsworth, 
and Ooleridge, wh» lived about the lakes of Ouaborlank 
Of the same school were Lamb, Lloyd, and Wilson. 
Also alled ‘‘ Lakers” and “ Lakists.” 


C. W. J.—A mixture composed of one ounce of hy- 
drochloric acid in seven ounces of soft water, with which 
the frost-bitten feet should be washed two or a 
times a day, will be sure to allay the intense itching of 
those mem Another way to apply it is to soak the 
socks with the preparation until ved, 


A. D. L.—The word Chicago 


of chiefs, son to a wild 
onion that grew tly on the banks of the river. 
The first occurs in a map dated 
Quebec, 683, as ‘* Fort Checagou.” 


H. R.—Use own jud it. If he has proved 
himself mpenis of Le pam in 
ing your station in life, 


who has sen seereee comfort should ler 
the propriety of a man who gives no evidence 
of the Noasenstan of ther capital or a profession. 


P. BR. N.—The poem “ What Mr. Robinson Thinks,” 
by James Russell Lowell, was written to he ey the 
habit of comparatively obscure personages writing long 
letters to the newspapers supporting this or that An 
date. The General C. mentioned in the poem was 
General Caleb Cushing, who was nominated for Governor 
of Massachusetts, but was not elected. 


¥. K.—Coral, which is found at the bottom of the 
Se ‘and res seas, was tre J considered 

plant, tis now versally ad: to belong to 
the animal kingdom. It was at a aa employed 
asaremedy in different tions, such és aien, 
sirups, &c. At t it is chiefi “valded as an orpa- 
ment. Its chief constituentis car of lime. 


G. M. G.—The Jessy of the poem so named 
Robert Burns, was Jessy Le 

exciseman of — in mo a 
been Lay ee ‘om many 0! contemporary ad- 
tairers by ffectionate "Boring the which she always 
had for him and his wife. poet's last illness 
Mrs. Lewars was devoted to hime is, we be- 
lieve, the last poem he wrote. 


A. L. K.—“ Celia,” in Whitehead’s comedy of ‘‘The 
School for Lovers,” ‘isa girl of sixteen. The cof Rgliah was 
written expressly for Mrs. Cibber, a celebra‘ 
actress, who was at the time more than fifty years an 
but whose uncommon symmetry and exact proportion 
of form, with her singular vivacity, enabled her to re- 
present the character of ‘‘ Celia” with all the juvenile 
appearance marked by the author. 


E. H. G.—After the discovery of Rees ia California, 
in 1849, that part of the cone tae @ filled with an 
immense number of people, among sa were many 
lawless characters. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
— made a State in 1850, the law seemed in- 

uate to quell the riotous spirit of these men. Jo 

t this lawlessness, large numbers of the best 
citizens banded together in San Francisco and other 
localities, in 1851, under the name of vigilance com- 
mittees. They took the law into their own hands, and 
by vigorous measures gradually restored the State to a 
safe and ——— condition. In 1856 they were again 
compelled to act in the same manner, with the same 
salutary results, since which time it has not been found 
necessary resort to such extreme measures in the 
enforcement of the laws. 


W. D.—To make cloth waterproof, use the followin 
recipe: In a bucket of soft water put a half nd 0! 
sugar of lead and oR half pound of powdered alum ; stir 
this at intervals until it becomes clear; pour tt off into 
another bucket, and put the cloth therein ; let it remain 
there for twenty-four hours, and then hang up to dry 
without wringing. To make paper waterproof, dissolve 
3 ounces of alum and 33 ounces of “white soap in 4 pints 
of water. In vessel d 2 ounces of gum 
arabic and 4 ounces of glue in 4 pints of water Mix 
the two solutions,and make the mixture hot. Im- 


“ Jessy ” 





to dry, or it between cy’ This not —_= 
renders it impervious to water, ~ a certain exten’ 
also fireproof, This paper will be very useful for —_ 


ages which may be erpesed to the No taclemency at the 
weather, 
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w. —The word “gold” is first made use of in 
the Bible i the elevénth verse of the second chapter of 


J. C. B.—A dressing case, a photo album, a pair of 
gloves, a pretty pocket-book, or any of the = 
wor! orks of noted authors, are among the many articles 

Se nae asa birthday gift to a girl aged 


amr H. C.—The word wife is first noone in the 
Bible in the twenty-fourth verse of the second chapter 
of Genesis, while in the eighteenth verse of the four- 
teenth r of the same book the word “bread” 
first occurs in Holy Writ. 


8. N. 8.—The church festival of All Saints, or All 


Hallows, occurs on the lst of November of each year, 
and the it is 
Hallow-Even, or It is generally ° 


as a oocaston, when, young yaeaes £ 
harmless games sports, such as ducking for AON 
playing snap-dragon, cracking nute, and other Airside 


wad Gave abe bev 708 
berth, as nothing honour: 
expected of him. 


ve such a man 


manly or upright can be 


j 
: 


AT ARM'S LENGTH. 


T loved him well, and held him true, 
For he was si6 a 


thd! ma le: 
I kept him, meng aos 


For he had often said, with pride, 
That girls should be more ed, 
Nor der beiag 


In an 
That for another's heart they ee 


I heeded well these words so trite 
And conned thom over day and might 


Bevo peal Gra 
To keep my y ioven:-fust for aylte! 


To greet me with a courtly bow, 


t, 
In ways quite out of fashion now. 


~ love will have its 
Cops: ee wail cool aight, 
oa oo 


He threw 
Around my waist, ake held me tight. 


I treated him as he deserved, 
se oengh ia not eng 


Still at arm’s len, 
I keep bim—but the arm is curved. 


J. P. 


Atne.—Give him a watch guard, ora dozen fine linen 
handkerchiefs, daintly hemstiched and embroidered, 
alee initials in one corner. Give him an amateur 

hotographic outfit, if you think he would be fond of 
Eaat sort of thing. A writing-desk filled with paper 
and an assortment of elegant and tasteful panes 
on including a pac of visiting engraved 

with his name, might be just the thing to make him 

There are, of course, many things which could 


wal a svegeleheky given, but it is even er for one 
orant of the gentleman's life to gifts, 
than it is for the fiancee to choose them. You should 


a Scuee that R. - your lover would most 
appreciate is a photograph ome <p epig 
fore daintly framed and then present to 


E. M. a eee = ~y your children's 
teachers to ‘‘ quarrel” about different modes of educa- 
tion, although ane ranight derive some benefit from an 
enlightened discussion of the topic. It is not so much 
the manner of im instruction that makes the 
good scholar and successful man, as it is his habits of 
mind, and the use hé makes of learning. Were we to 
ousand names of persons who had been sent 
, and to trace their various 


sedbaie the trammels cf 
proces 1s to be over 
} they Taceete on the ocean of 
life too ignorant, too too indolent, to make any 
way; =. Lye either struck on some 
wi quicksend, se strendind om the Sess 
Pttand thoy had ta doubles fred Ei tng bly aye 


tuition, and glad of y= ne 
education ; concei 


when they left schoo! 


as to honour, fame or respectability. One might be 

nally sure that such of the voyagers as kept ahead, 
aaa mote - of with rich 
stored up at school all they could ‘and put it to 
use as soon as they had to act for 
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the forget-me-nota of tt ean rel be 
e forget-me-n e an; 
fellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” part 1. 


Mavup.—Phe a ht and height of 
eighteen old is about 110 Ky a0 Ton eS 
height is from 5 ft. 2 in. to 5 ft, 5 

JosePuine.—Use glycerine or serge freely o; 
skin immediately after exposure to cold air. fo} 
your hands as much as possible by mittens or gloves, 


G. W. J.—There is no good reason wi ou shi 
ots 8 Ce bee» your associates. fous gan 


pm af i wee 





d the lonel 
be found in Lom? 


A-rived from the armorial the M 
The the = 


brother 
ing, and when the latter awoke and learned what had 
happened, the fright and the consequent nervous s 
sctibg ‘upon an onfecbled heart, produced a 
syncope. 


Grace.—Nature’s nin is the fashionable colour 
among those whose social standing as fashionable 
people is assured. “But there are certain foolish 
and women who just now consider blonde hair 
Lm 1 tes ee yo ; if they do not already have it, 


are tempted to dye their locks so as to change 
them to the desired colour. 

G. W: W.—The “Seven Sleepers,” according to an 
earl ‘ were young Ephesian Christian 
nol who, owing to persecution on account of their 

us faith, fled toa cavern for safety. They were 
been walied in, were causéd to 


and, according 
that the noble youths had been miraculous! 


D. D.—Whe or not it is proper for a gentleman to 
shake hands a lady on T2y introduced to her, 
depends on circumstances. In all cases the initiative 
must be taken by the lady. is in 

time toa number of la 


in mind, 


your 
subject. 
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